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POETRY. 


From the Georgian. 

“ t most melancholy of all happy ceremontes. 
All have their sonsons,and tue, sweet flower, 
Comes with the guests at the Bridal hour— 
"Tis thine to adorn the fair young Bride, 
When she steps forth in her joy and pride— , 
Thy buds must’ mix with the snow white pear 8 
She twines amid her clustering curls; 
Thy perfumed breath is borne on the air, 
When she speaks the vow and breathes the prayer; 
The vow which binds, amid smiles and tears, 
Her lot to one through all coming years,— 
In youth and in age, in good and in ill— 
While life shall endure—unchanging sull— 
The prayer that calls on Heaven to bless 
The object of her heart's tenderness— 
"Tis an hour of joy! yet gaze in her ey es -— 
A mist of tears o’er their brightness lies ; 
And her voice is low, and her cheek is pale 
As the light folds of her floating veil— | 
Does she weep because she must bid adieu 
To the home where her happy childhood flew? 
Does she mourn that her girihood’s glee is gone, 
And that sterner tasks must now come on? 
Does she send her spirit through coming years, " 
When the joy of this hour will be, quenched in tears: 

oes her fancy paint that mournful day, 
Green one fond heart shall be torn away: 
When bitter drops from her eyes must flow— 
Ore'se be herself in the grave laid low ? 
Yes! such feelings will come, unbidden guests,— 
When all seems gay to human breasts! — 
But thou, tar Flower! in thy beauty bright— 
Bloom’st tairer still in Beauty’s light ;— 
Thou baskest in the sun’s warm ray, 
And smilest thy little life away, 
Protected by H7s bounteous care, 


Who made thee in thy beauty there. ~ 


SELECT TALES. 
THE STRANGER.—A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 
BY HENRY G. BELL. 

“Tn nobil sangue vila umile e queta, 
Eid in alto intelletto un puro core ; rs 
Frutto servile in sul y 

in aspetto pensosro anima lieta. 

Hodnet is Gillege in Shropshire. Like all other 
villuges in Shropshire, or any where else, it consists 
principally of one long street, with a good number 
of detached houses scattered here and there in its 
yieinity. The street ison a slight déclivity, the 
suany side of what in England they call a hill. it 
contains the shops of three butchers, five grocers, 
two bakers, and one apothecary. On the right hand, 
as you go south, is that very excellent inn, the Blue 
Boar; aud on the left, nearly opposite, is the public 
hall, in which all sorts of meetings are held, and 
which is alternately converted into a dancing school, 


a theatre, a chapel, a ball room, an auction room, 


an exhibition room, or any other kind of room that 
may be wanted. ‘he church is a litle farther off, 
and the parsonage is, as usual, a white house, sur- 
rounded with trees at one end of the village. Hod- 
net is, moreover, the market town of the shire, and 
stands in rather a populous district; so that, though 
of small dimensions itself, jt is the rallying place, 
on any extraordin’ry occasion, of a pretty numerous 
ulation. 

in evening in February, the mail from London 
stopped at the Blue Boar, and a gentleman wrapped 
in a travelling cloak came out. The guard handed 
him a small portmanteau, and the mail drove on — 
The stranger entered the inn, was shown into a par- 
lour, and desired that the landlord and a bowle of 
wine should be sent to him. The order was speedily 
obeyed; the wine was set upon the table, and Gilbert 
Cherryripe himself was the person who set it there. 
Gilbert next proceeded to rouse the slumbering fire, 
remarking, with a sort of comfortable look and tone, 
that it was a cold, raw night. His guest assented 
with a nod. 

** You call this village Hodnet, do you not?” said 
he, inquiringly. 

LeYEs, aie, this is the town of Hodnet.” (Mr. 
Cherryripe did not like the term ‘ village.*) ‘* And 
a prettier little place is not to be found in England.” 

**So I have heard; and as you are not upon any 
of the great roads, | believe ycu have the reputation 
of being a primitive and unsophisticated race.” 

* Privitive and sofisticated, did you say, sir?— 
Why, asto that, I cannot exactly speak; but if there 
is no harm in it, I dare say we are. But you see, 
sir, Lam a viotner, and don’t trouble my head much 
about these matters. ” 

* So much the better,” said the stranger, smiling. 
*‘Youand I shall become better friends. 1 may stay 
with you for some weeks, perhaps nfonths. In the 
mean time get me something comfortable for 
supper, aud desire your wife to look after my bed- 
room, 

Mr. Cherryripe made one of his profoundest bows 
and descended tothe kitchen, inspired with the deep- 
est respect for his unexpected guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the village 
chureh had just finished ringing, when the stranger 
walked up the aisle, and entered, as if at random, a 
pew which happened to be vacant. Instantly every 


eye was turned towards him, for anew face was 
too important an object in Hodnet to be left unnoti- 
ced. . 

** Who i¢he?” 

** When did he come?” 

**With whom does he stvy?” 

** How long willbe be here?” 

** How old may he be?” 

** Do you think he is handsome?” 


These anda thousand other questions flew about in 
whispers trom tongue to tongue, whilst the uncon- 
scious object of all this interest cast his eyes cally, 
and yet penetratingly, over the congregation, Nor 
Was it altogether to be wondered that his appearance 
had caused a sensatidn among the good people ot 
Hodnet, for he was not the kind of person whom one 
meets with every day. There was something bota 
in his face and figure that distinguished him trom the 
crowd. You could not look upon him once, and then 
turn away with indifference. His features arrested 
your attention, and commanded your admiration-— 
His high Roman nose, his noble bold brow, his al- 
most feminine lips, and beautifully regular teeth— 
his pale but not delicate cheek, his protusion of black 
and curling hair, hisblack bright eves, whose glance, 
without being keen, was intense—all, taken together, 
produced an effect which might have excited alten- 
tion on a wider stage than that of Hoduet. In sta- 
ture he was considerably above the middle height; 
and there was a something in hisair which they who 
were not accustomed to it did not understand, and 
which some called grace, others dignity, and others 
hauteur. When the service was over, our hero 
walked out alone, and shut himself up for the rest of 
the day in his parlour at the Blue Boar. Butspecu- 
lation! was busily at work, and at more than ove tea- 
table that evening in Hodnet, conjectures were pour 
ed out with the tea, and swallowed with the toast. 

A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost 
forgotten; tor there was to be a subsreiption assembly 
in Hodnet, which engrossed entirely the minds of 
mep. It wasone of the most important events that 
had happened for at least acentury. Such doings had 
never been known before. ‘There wasnever sucha 
demand for milliners since the days of Ariadne, the 
first milliner of whom history speaks. Needles 
worked unremittingly from morning to night, and 
from night to morning. Fiddles were scraped on 
in private, and steps danced before looking-glasses. 
—Allthe preparauons which Captain Parry made 
for going to the Northern Pole were a mere joke to 
the preparations made by those who intended to go 
to the Hodnet assembly. At length the great, the 
important night arived, ‘big with the fate” of many 
arustic belle. ‘The three professional fiddlers of the 
village were elevated on a table at one end of the 
hall, and every body pronounced it the very model 
of an orchestra. ‘The candles (neither the oil nor 
the coal gas company had as yet penetrated so far as 
Hodnet) were tastefully arranged, and regularly 
snuffed, ‘The floor was admirably chalked by a 
travelling sign-painter, engaged for the purpose; and 
the refreshments in an adjoining room, consisting of 
negus appies, oranges, cold roast-beef, porter, and 
biscuits, were under the immediate superintend- 
ence of our very excellent friend, Mr, Gilbert Cher- 
ryripe. At nine o’clock, which was considered a 
fashionable hour, the hall was nearly full, and the 
first country dance (quadrilles had not poisoned the 
peace, and stirred up all the bad psssions, of Hodnet) 
was commenced by the eldest son and presumptive 
heiv of old Squire Thoroughbread, who conducted 
gracefully through its mazes the chosen divinity of 
his heart, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, only daughter 
of Tobias Bouncer, Esq. justice of peace in the 
county of Shropshire. 


Enjoyment was at its height, and the three pro- 
fessional fiddlers had puta spirit of life into all things, 
when suddenly one might perceive that the merri- 
ment was for a moment checked, whilst a more than 
usual busile pervaded the room. ‘The stranger had 
entered it; and there was something so different in 
his looks and manner from those of any of the other 
male creatures, that every body surveyed him with 
renewed curiosity, which was at first slightly tine- 
tured with awe. 

‘¢ Whe can he be?” was the question that instan- 
taneously started up like a crocus in many a throb- 
bing bosom. 

‘““He knows nobody, and nobody knows him; 
surely be will never think of asking any body to 
dance,” 

Dance!*? said Miss Coffin, the apothecary’s 
daughter, ** I wonder who would dance with him? a 
being whom we know no more about than we do of 
the man in the moon. Papa says he looks for all the 
world like a quack doctor.” 

‘IT rather suspect,” said Miss Bluebite, a starch 
spinster of fifty, who was considered the Madame 
de Stael of the village—** I rather suspect that he is 
an Irish fortune-hunter, come for the express purpose 
of ranning away with som€ of us, We ought to be 


upon our guard, I assure you.” 
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the adventurer’s machinations. 
must have been a bold adventurer indeed. 


not idle; he was observing attentively every groupe, 
and every individual, that passed before him. Judge 
ing by the various expressions that came over his 
countenance, one would have thought that he could 
read character ata single glance—that his percep- 
tions were similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me 
to confess, that it was not with a very favourable eye 
that he regarded the greater majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Hodnet and its neighbourhood. Probably 
they did not come up to his expectations; but what 
these expectations were, it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, a change seemed to come 
over the spiritot hisdreams. His eye fell on Emily 
Sommers, and appeared to rest where it fell with 
no small degree of pleasure. No wonder; Emily 
was not what is generally styled beautiful; but there 
was & Sweetness, a modesty, a gentleness about her, 
that charmed the more the longer it was observed.— 
She was the only child of a widowed mother. Her fa- 
ther had died many a year ago in battle; and the pen- 
sion of an officer’s widow was all the fortane he had 
left them. But nature had bestowed riches of a more 
valuable kind than those which fortune had denied. 
I wisi L could describe Emily Sommers; but I shall 
not altemptit. She was one of those whose virtues 
are hid trom the blaze of the world, only to be the 
more appreciated by those who can understand them. 
She was one of those who are seldom missed in the 
hour of festive gaiety, who pass unobserved in the 
midst of glare and bustle, and whose name are but 
rarely heard beyond the limits of their own imme- 
diate circle. But mingle with that circle; leave the 
busy world behind you, and enter within its cireum- 
scribed and domestic sphere, and then you will dis- 
cover the value of a being like to her of whom I speak. 
Without Aer, the winter fireside, or the summer- 
evening walk, is destitute of pleasure. Her winning 
smiles, her unclouded temper, her affectionate gen- 
Uleness, must throw their hallowed influence over 
the .ccues where her spirit presides, uneonscious of 
its power, else they become aninteresting and deso- 
late. [have said that she is not missed in the hour 
of festive gaiety; but when she is at length removed 
from among us, when the place that knew her knows 
her no more, she leaves 


‘* A void and silent place in some sweet home.” 


and a ‘long-remembered grief” throws its shadowy 
gloom, over a few fond hearts, . 

{t was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first 
spoke. He walked right across the room, and asked 
her to dance with him. Emily had never seen him 
before; but concluding that he had come there with 
some of her triends, and little acquainted with the 
rules of etiquette, she immediately, with a frank art- 
lessness, smiled an acceptance of his request. Just 
at that moment young Squire Thoroughbred came 
bustling towards her; but observing her hand already 
in that of the stranger, he looked somewhat at the 
unknown, and said, with much dignity, ‘‘J, sir, in- 
tended to have been Miss Sommers’s partner.” ‘The 
stranger fixed his dark eye upon the squire, a slight 
smile curled on his lip, and without answering, he 
passed on with his partner, and took his place in the 
dance. ‘The squire stood stock still for a moment, 
feeling as if he had just experienced a slight shock 
of electricity. When he recovered, he walked quietly 
away in search of Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, 


It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to 
employ the morning of the succeeding day in paying 
their respects to the ladies with whom they had 
danced on the previous evening. At these visits all 
the remarkable events of the ball were of course 
talked over, Criticisms were made upon the differ- 
ent dresses; commentaries were offered on the va- 
rious modes of dancing; doubts were suggested re- 
garding the beauty af Miss A.; suspicions were 
hinted as to the gentility of Miss B.; Mr. C. was 
severely blamed for dancing thrice with Miss D.; 
mutual inquiries were made concerning the odd- 
looking man, who introduced himself so boldly to 
Mrs. and Miss Sommers, and who was reported 
even to have seen them home, or at least to have left 
the assembly along with them. We make no doubt 
that all this chit-chat was very interesting to the 
parties engaged in it; but as we have not the talents 
either of a Richardson or a Boswell, we shall not 
attempt to enter into its details, especially as our at- 
tention is move particularly devoted to the ‘‘odd- 
looking man,” already spoken of. ; 

It is most trae that he did leave the public hall of 
Hodnet with Mrs. and Miss Sommers, and true that 
he escorted them home. Nay, it is also true that 
he won 80 much upon their favour, that, on his re- 
questing permission to wait on them the next day, it 


Miss Bluebate was said to have property to the 
amount of seventy pounds per annum, and no doubt, 
concluded that she was herself the leading object of 
Had it been so, he 


For a long time the stranger stood aloof from the 
dancers in a corner by himself, and people were al- 
most beginning to forget his presence. But ke was 


surely very imprudent in Mrs. Sommers, and every 
body said it was very imprudent. 

** What! admit as a visiter in her family a person 
whom she had never seen in her life before, and who, 
for any thing she knew, might be a swindler or a Jew! 
There was never any thing so preposterous: a wo- 
man, too, of Mrs. Sommers’s judgment and proprie- 
ty! It was very—very strange.” 

But whether it was strange or not, the fact is, that 
the stranger soon spent most of his time at Violet 
Cottage; and what is, perhaps, no Jess wonderful, 
notwithstanding his apparent intimacy, he remained 
nearly as much a stranger to its inmates as ever, His 
name they had ascertained was Burleigh—Frederick 
Burleigh; that he was probably upwards of eight-and- 
twenty, and that, if he had ever belonged to an 
féssion, it must have been that of arms. But fariher 
they knew not. Mrs. Sommers, however, who, to 
a well-cultivated mind, added a considerable expe- 
rience of the world, did not take long to discover 
that their new friend was, in every sense of the word, 
a man whose habits and,manners entitled him to the 
name and rank of a gentleman; and she thought, too, 
that she saw in him, after a short intercourse, many 
of those nobler qualities which raise the individual 
toa 7% and well-merited rank amoug his species. 
—As for Emily, she loved his society she scarcely 
knew why; yet when she endeavoured to discover 
the cause, she found it no difficult matter to con- 
vince herself, that there was something about him 
so infinitely superior to all the men she had ever 
seen, that she was only obeying the dictates of rea- 
son in admiring and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to increase 
in proportion as she became better acquainted with 
him, and the sentiments seemed to be mutual. He 
now spent his time almost continually in her society, 
and it never hung heavy on their hands. The stran- 
ger was fond of music, and Emily, besides being 
mistress of her instrument, possessed naturally a fine 
voice. Neither did she sing or play unrewarded— 
Burleigh taught her that most enchanting of all mo- 
dern languages—the language of Petrarch and Tasso; 
and being well versed in the use of the pencil, show- 
ed her how to give to her landscapes a richer finish, 
anda bolder effect. Then they read together; and 
as they looked with a smile into each other’s coun- 
tenances, the fascinating pages of fiction seemed to 
acquire a tenfold interest. It was a picture for Ra- 
bens to have painted, chat litde domestic circle be- 
side the parlour fire; Mrs. Sommers, with her work 
table beside her, and a benevolent smile and matron 
grace upon her still pleasing countenance; her guest, 
with the glow of animation lighting up his noble fea- 
tures, reading aloud the impassioned effusions of 
genius—and Emily, in all the breathlessnes of fixed 
attention, smiling and weeping by turns, as the pow- 
erful master touched the different chords of sensi- 
bility. These were evenings of calm, but deep hap- 
piness—long, long to be remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly on. March, with her winds 
and her clouds, passed away; April, with her show- 
ers and her sunshine, lingered no longer; and May 
came smiling up the blue sky, scattering her roses 
over the green surface of creation. The stranger 
entered one evening, before sunset, the little gar- 
den that surrounded Violet Cottage. Emily saw 
him from the window, atid came out to meet him.— 
She held in her hand an open letter. 

**It is from my cousin!” said she. ‘His regi- 
ment has returned from France, and he is to be with 
us to-morrow or next day. We shall be so glad to 
see him! You have often heard us talk of Henry? 
he and I were playmates when we were children, 
and though it.is a long while since we parted, I am 
sure | should know him again among a hundred,” 
“Indeed!” said the stranger, almost starting; “you 
must have loved him very much, and very constantly 
too.” 

**O yes! I loved him as a brother.” Burleigh 
breathed more easily. ‘lL am sure you will love him 
too,”” Emily added. 

“ Every body whom you love, and who loves you, 
[also must love Miss Sommers. But your cousip 
I shall notat present see. I must leave Hodnet to- 
morrow,” 

“To-morrow! leave Hodnet to-morrow!” Emily 
grew very pale, and leant for support upon a sun- 
dial, near which they were standing.« 

‘*Good heavens! that emotion—can it be possible? 
—Miss Sommers—Emily—is it for me you are thus 
grieved?” 

** It is so. sudden,” said Emily, “ so unexpected;— 
are you never to neturn again—are we never to see 
you more?” 

**Do you wish me to return, do you wishato se 
me again?” 

** Oh how can you ask it?” 

‘* Emily, I have been known to you only under a 
cloud of mystery—a solitary being without a friend 
or acquaintance in the world—an outcast apparently 
from society—either sinned against or sinnin 
without fortune, without pretensions;—and with all 


was without much difficulty obtained. This was 


these disadvantages to contend with, how can I sup- 
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ose that I am indebted to any thing but your pity 
for the kindness which you have shown to me?” 

** Pity! pity you! O Frederick! do not wrong 
yourself thus. No! though you were a thousand 
times less worthy than I know you are, I should not 
pity, I should ” 

She stopped confused, a deep blush spread over 
her face; she burst into tears, and would have sunk 
to the ground had not her lover caught her in his 
arms. 

‘Think of me thus,” he whispered, *‘till we meet 
again, and we may both be happy.”’ 

*Q! I will think of thee thus forever!?? They 
had reached the door of the cottage. 

“God bless you! Emily,” said the stranger. “I 
dare not see Mrs. Sommers; tell her of my depar- 
ture: but tell her, that ere autumn has faded into 
winter, I shall again be here, Farewell, dearest, 
farewell!” 

She felt upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, 
and when she ventured to look round, he was gone! 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a gloom 


it took some time to dispel. Mrs. Sommers felt for 
Emily more than for herself. She now perceived 
that her child’s future happifiess depended more 
upon the honour of the stranger than she had hither- 
to been aware, and she trembled to think of the pro- 
bability that, in the busy world, he might soon for- 
get the very existence of such a place as Hodnet, or 
Emily entertained better 
hopes; but they were the result probably of the san- 
guine and unsuspicious temperament of youth. Her 
cousin, mheanwhile, exerted himself to the utmost to 
render himself agreeable. He was a young, frank, 
handsome soldier, who had leapt into the very mid- 
dle of many a lady’s heart—coat, sword, epaulette, 
belt, cocked-hat, feathers and all. But he was not 
destined to leap into Emily’s. She had enclosed it 
within too strong a line otf circumvallation. After 
a three months’ siege, it was pronounced impregna- 
ble. So Henry, who really loved his cousin next to 
his country, thinking it folly to endanger his peace, 
and waste his time any longer, called for his horse 
one morning, shook Emily warmly by the hand, 
then mounted, ‘tand rode away.” 

Autumn came;the Jeaves grew red, brown, yellow, 
and purple; then dropped trom the high branches, 
rustling in heaps upon the path below. The last 
roses withered. The last lingering wain conveyed 
from the fields their golden treasure. The days 
were bright, clear, calm, and chill; the nights were 
full of stars and dew, and the dew, ere morning, was 
changed into silver hoar-frost. ‘The robin hopped 
across the garden walks; and candles were set upon 
the table before thetea-urn. But the stranger came 
not. Darker days, and longer vights succeeded.— 
Winter burst upon the earth. Storms went career- 
ing through the firmanent; the forests were stripped 
of their foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure. 
But still the stranger came not. ‘Then the lustre of 
Emily’s eye grew dim; but yet she smiled, and look- 
ed as if she would have made herself believe that 
there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once more stopped 
at the Blue Boar; a gentleman wrapped in a travel- 
ing cloak, once more came out of it; and Mr. Gil- 
bert Cherryripe once more poked the fire for him 
in his best parlour. Burleigh did come back. 

I shall not describe their meeting, nor inquire 
whether Emily’s eye was long without its lustre.— 
But there was still another trial to be made. Would 
she marry him? 

‘¢ My tamily,” raid he, *‘is respectable, and as it 
is not wealth we seek, I have an independence, at 
least equal I should hope to our wishes; but any 
thing else which you may think mysterious about 
me, I canfot unravel until you are indissolubly 
mine.” 

It was a point of no slight difficulty, Emily intrust- 
ed its decision entirely to her mother. Heg mother 
saw that the stranger was inflexible in his purpose, 
and she saw also that her child’s happiness was 
inextricably linked with him. What could she do? 
It would have-been better perhaps had they never 
known him; but knowing him, end thinking of him 
as they did, there was but one alternative—the risk 
must be run. 

It was run. They were married in Hodnet, and 
immediately after the ceremony they stepped into a 
carriage, and drove away, nobody knew whither.— 
We must not infringe upon the sacred happiness of 
such a ride, upon such an occasion, by allowing our 
profane thoughts todwell upon it. tis enough for 
us to mention, that towards twilight they came in 
sight of a magnificent gothic mansion, situated in the 
midst of extensive and noble parks. Emily express- 
ed her admiration of its appearance, and her young 
husband gazing on her with impassioned delight, 
exclaimed, 

‘*Emily! itis thine! My mind was imbued with 
erroneous impressions of women: I had been court- 
ed and deceived by them. [f believed that their af- 
fections were to be won only by flattering their vanity 
or dazzling their ambition. | was resolved, that un- 
less | were Joved for myself, I should not be loved 
atall. I travelled through the country incognito; 1 
came to Hodnet, and saw you. I have tried you in 
every way, and found you true. It was I, and not my 
fortune, that you married; but both are thine. We 
are now stopping at Burleigh House; your husband 
is Frederick Augustus Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and 
you, my Emily, are his countess!” : 

It was a moment of ecstasy, for the securing of 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF VIVIAN GREY. 
** We nave reccived these volumes somewhat too 
late to afford them and their gifted writer so pro- 
longed a criticism as we could wish. ‘The time has 
gone by for us to eriticise the former works of Mr. 
D‘Israeii; to point out the faults and beauties of 
** Vivian Grey”—the racy and felicitous satire of 
** Poponilla,’? (a work to which the world bas not 
yet done justice)—or the various errors which marr- 
ed the excellent conception of the ‘* Young Duke.” 
Of **Contarini Fleming” we have, within the last 
few months, recorded our opinion; it is the highest 
and the most matured of Mr. D‘Israeli’s novels—a 
work in which he has begun to learn that an author 
is an artist. The novel before ds is not without 
glaring faults, but it is full of all sorts of beauties. 
The ‘Tale of Alrey is a kind of prose opera; the 
same gorgeousness of scene—the same floridity of 
sentiment—the same union of music, pageantry, and 
action, that allure us at the King’s Theatre—dazzle, 
and sometimes almost fatigue us from their very 
brilliancy, in the volumes now before us) Debarred 
the stage in its present state, for which the talents of 
the author are peculiarly suited, Mr. D‘Isracli em- 
bodies stage effect in a romance. Hence much ofa 
certain startling and meretricious abruptness of style, 
which we cannot persuade ourselves to admire; hence 


by the author (and not the result of negligence )— 
which, ia the midst of a prose work, runs with a dis- 
pleasing sweetness on the ear. 
tences glide into ‘* regular metre,” as the follow- 
ing (we break the words printed as prose, into blauk 
verse, ) 


‘© Or sail upon the cool and azure lake 

In some bright barque, like to a sea-nymph’s shell, 
And followed by the swans.” 

‘* There is no lake so blue as thy blue eye— 

There is no swan so white as thy white arm.” 

** Or shall we lance our falcons in the air, 

And bring the golden pheasant to our feet?”—Xe, 


Such instances occur perpetually, and often the 
verse is really so fine, that it isa thousand pities it 
should be mistaken by that Mons. Jourdain, the Pub- 
lic, for prose; still more is it a pity when what would 
be a beauty in verse becomes a fault in prose. Mr. 
D ‘Israeli has, we know, his own opinions in this re- 
spect, and denies that itis a fault. We cannot at 
present spare the space for a dispute—we adjourn 
the question. <A very little additional trouble would 
have concocted these prose volumes into a tale in 
verse, and verse of no ordinary power, melody, and 
diversitude; and perhaps ten years ago we should 
have been critising the poem—as fifty years ago we 
should have been crowding to the tragedy—-and this 


day we are reviewing the roniance—of Alroy, the 


ambitious aspirant to the Eastern throves. ‘The sub- 
ject is conceived with great boldness—the plot is 
perfectly original—it is essentially and even superb- 
ly dramatic. 

An Israelite of the name of David Alroy, who ex- 
isted in the middle ages, assumed to himself the 
ambition of a king, and the sanctity of a Messiah. 
Assembling the Jewish tribes inhabiting the vicinity 
of the Mount of Chophta, he taught them to obey, 
to believe, and to make war. It is the career of this 
beld impostor that the author has traced. The dullest 
reader will perceive how rich are the materials he 
has employed—how full a scope the narrative pre- 
sentsfor stirring adventure and for gorgeous deserip- 
tion. ‘The author, too, is no fireside delineator of 
fancied pictures. He has visited the vast plains and 
the mighty ruins, the burning deserts and the mystic 
rivers he describes: he assists his imagination by his 
memory. In selecting extracts from the work, we 
are made thé more susceptible of its genius and its 
defects; it is too achingly brilliant—it wants repose; 
every page of the narrative is loaded with poetical 
adorament, 

But the finest scene in the book, perhaps, and a 
scene full of a very high and dark order of imagina- 
tion, is to be found in Alroy’s successful enterprize 
tor the sceptre of Solomon. To obtain this treasure, 
he braves the power of the Afrites, those terrible 
genii of the eastern superstition. And here the au- 
thor exerts all the power, and calls in all the aid of 
imaginative poesy. 

‘‘Pn the range of mountains that lead from Olivet 


‘to the river Jordan is the great cavern of Genthesma, 


a mighty excavation formed by the combined imime- 
morial work of nature and of art. For on the high 
basaltic columns are cut strange characters and un- 
earthly forms, and in many places the natural orna- 
ments have been completed by the hands of the 
sculptor into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful 
capitals. The work, they say, of captive Dives aud 
conquered Afrites, for the great king. i 

It was midnight; the cold full moon showered its 
brilliancy upon this harrow valley, shut in’on all 
sides by black and barren mountains. A single be- 
ing stood at the entrance cf the cave. 

It was Alroy. ‘Desperate and determined, after 
listening to the two spirits in the tomb, he was re- 
solved to penetrate the mysteries of Genthesma. 

* * * * * 

A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing to- 
wards him, It opened, discharged from its bosom 
a silvery star, and dissolved again into darkness.— 
But the star remained, the silvery star, and threw a 
long line of tremulous light upon the vast and raging 
rapid, which now, fleet and foaming, revealed itself 


which it was worth while ereating the world, and all 
its other inhabitants, 


on all sides to the eye of Alroy. : 
"The beautifal interposition in his favour reani- 


‘mated the adventurous pilgrim. A dark shadow in 
the fore ground, breaking the line of light shed by 
the star upon the waters, attracted his attention. He 
advanced, regained his former footing, and more 
nearly examined it. It was a boat, and in the boat, 
mute and immoveable, sat one of those vast, singu- 
lar, and hideous forms which he had observed sculp- 
tured on the walls of the gallery. 

David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the God 
of Israel, leapt into the boat. 

And at the same moment the Afrite, for it was 
one of those dread beings, raised the oars, and the 
boat moved. ‘The falling waters suddenly parted in 
the long line of the star’s refleetion, and the bark 
glided through their high and severed masses. 


too, much of a poetical rhythm—evidently inéended | 


Many of the 


In this wise they proceeded for a tew minutes, 
until they entered a beautiful and moonlit lake. In 
the distance was a mountainous country. Alroy ex- 
amined his companion with a feeling of curiosity not 
unmixed with terror. , lt was remarkable that Alroy 
could never succeed in any way attracting his notice, 
|The Alrite seemed totally unconscious of the pre- 
sence of his passenger. At length the boat reached 
the Opposite shore of the lake, and the Prince of the 
Captivity disewbarked, 

He disembarked at the head of an avenue of colos- 

al lions of red granite, which extended far as the 
eye could reach, and which ascended the side of the 
mountain, which was cut into a flight of magnificent 
Steps. ‘The easy ascent was in consequence soon 
accomplished, and Alroy, proceeding along the ave- 
nue of kons, soon gained the summit of the moun- 
tain, 

To his infinite astonishment, he beheld Jerasalem. 
That strongly marked Ircality could not be mistaken: 
at his feet were Jehosaphat, Kedron, Siloah: he stood 
upon Olivet, before him was Sion. But in all other 
respects, how different was the landseape to the one 
he had gazed upon, atew days back, for the first 
time! ‘Lhe surrounding hills sparkled with vine- 
yards, and glowed with summer palaces, and volup- 
tuous pavilions, and glorious gardens of pleasure. 
The city, extending all over Mount Sion, was en- 
compassed with a wall of white marble, with battle- 
ments of gold, a gorgeous mass of gates and pillars, 
and gardened terraces, lofty piles of rarest materials, 
cedar, and ivory, and precious stones, and costly 
columns of the richest workmanship, and the most 
fanciful orders, capitals of the lotus and the palm, 
and flowing friezes of the olive and the vine. 

And in tue front a mighty temple rose, with in- 
spiration in its very form, a temple so vast, so sump- 
tuous, there required no priest to tell us that no hu- 


man hand planned that‘sublime magnificence! 
* * * * * * 


The portal opened with a crash of thunder louder 
than an earthquake, Pale, panting, and staggering, 
the Prince ot the Captivity entered an illimitable 
hall, iMumined by penduloas and stupendous balls 
of glowing metal. On each side of the hall, sitting 
on goldeu thrones, was ranged a line of kings; and, 
as the pilgrim entered, the monarchs rose, and took 
off their diadems, and waved them thrice, and thrice 
repeated in solemn chorus, ‘All hail, Alroy! Hail 
io thee, brother king. Thy crown awaits thee!’ 

The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning breath- 


less againsta column. And when at length he bad 
a little recovered himself, and dared again to look 
up. he found the monarchs reseated; and, from their 
still and vacant visages, apparently unconscious of | 
his presence. And this emboldened him, and so_ 
staring alternately at each side of the hall, but with | 
a firm, perhaps desperate step, Alroy advanced. 

And he came to two thrones which were set apart 
from the others in the middle of the hall. On one 
was seated a noble figure, far above the common sta- 
ture, with arms folded and downeast eyes, His feet 
rested upon a broken sword and a shivered sceptre, 
which told he wasa monarch in spite of his discrown- 
ed head. 


And on the opposite throne was a venerable per- 
sonage, with a long flowing beard, and dressed in 
white raiment. His countenance was beautiful, al- 
though ancient. Age had stolen on without its im- 
perteetions, and time had only invested it with a 
sweet dignity and solemn grace. ‘The cguntenance 
of the king was upraised with a seraphic gaze, and 
as he thus looked up on high, with eyes full of love, 
and thanksgiving, and praise, his consecrated fingers 
seemed to touch the trembling wires of a golden 
harp. 
And farther on, an? far above tht rest, upon a 
throne that stretched across the hall, a most imperial 
presence straightway flashed npon the startled vision 
of Alroy. Fifty steps of ivory, and each step guarded 
by golden lions, led toa throne of Jasper. A dazzling 
light blazed forth from the glittering diadem and ra- 
diant countenance of him who sat upon the throne, 
one beautiful as a woman, but with the majesty ofa 
god. And in one hand he held a seal, and in the 
other a sceptre. 

And when Alroy had reached the foot of the throne, 
he stopped, and his heart misgave him. And he pray 
ed for some minutes in sileut devotion, and, without 
daring to look up, be mounted the first step of the 
throne, and the second, and the third, and 0 on, , 
with slow and faltering feet, until he reached the 
forty-ninth step. 

The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes. He 
stooil before the monarch face to face. In vain Alroy 
attempted to attract his attention or to fix his gaze. 
The large black eyes, fgll of supernatural lustre, 


appeared capable of piercing all things, and illu- 


minating all things, but they flashed on without shed- 
ding a ray upon Alroy. 

Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrima 
seemed now on the point of completion, stood cold 
and trembling before the object of all his desires, 
and all his labours. But he thought of his country, 
his people and his God, and while his noisetess lips 
breathed the name of Jehovah, solemnly he put forth 
hisarm, and with a gentle firmness, grasped the un- 
resisting sceptre of his great ancestor. ' 

And, as he seized it, the whole scene vanished 
rom hissight!” 

These extracts will suffice to give the reader a no- 
tion of the power of language, and the glowing faney, 
which are exhibited in the * Wondrous Tale of Al- 
roy.’ It isa work far more adapted for popularity 
than ‘Contarini Fleming.’ It is fall of incident—of 
stir and passion—of wild and melodramatic adven- 
ture. It will doubtless be adapted to the stage, for 
which it iseminently well suited, Its faults we have 
lready hinted at: viz. a diction too often rhythmical 
—a brilliancy too often meretricious—an imagination 
too olten exaggerated. But there is always metal 
beneath its exuberant floridity—the sword of the 
thyrsus as wellas the fiowers. ‘To the tale of Alroy, 
which oceupies ebout two volumes and a half, is ad- 
ded a story of simpler and less elaborate materials, 
but upon one of the noblest subjects that ever flash- 
ed ou the conception of the romance-writey or the 
poet—viz. the * Rise of Iskander.’? “She two tales 
form a consistent and harmonious whole—theie is 
a connexion as well as a contrast—between thef Il 
of an impostor, and the rise of a patrio.. 

We cordially recommend these remarkable vol 
umes to the attention they will deubtless re eive; to 
the common reader, their exciting narrative and 
glowing diction will be their best charm—to a more 
examining and critical reader, we beg to observe 
that lo us i seems necessary, in order fairly to judge 
the degree of merit to which they attain, to compare 
them to no every-day standard of romantic fietion. It 
will not be fair to apply to writings evidenily writ- 
ten upon poetical models, the canons only of prose.” 


[From the New-York Murror. | 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Venice: San Mare’s church: recollections of home: 
festa at the Lido: a poetical scene: an Ltalian sun- 
set: palace of Manfrini: Pesaro’s palace and coun- 
iry residence: church of St. Mary of Nazareth: 

Padua: the university: statues of distinguished 

forcigners: the public palace: bast of ‘Titus Livy: 

bust of Petrarch: church of St. Antony during 
mass: the saint’s chia and tongue: martyrdom of 

St.Agatha: Austrian and German soldiers: travel- 

ler’s record-book: Petrareh’s cottage and tomb: 

Italian summer afternoon: Chikle Harold’s pil- 

grimage: the poet’s house: a fine view: the room 

where Petrarch died, ete. 

1 was loieritug down one of the gloomy isles of 
San Mare’s church just at twilight this evening, lis- 
tening to the far-off Ave Maria in ove of the distant 
chapels, when a Boston gentleman, who I did not 
know was abroad, entered with bis family, and pass- 
ed up tothe altar. Itis difficult to conceive with 
what a tide the hall-forgotten circumstances of a 
home, so tar away, rush back upon one’s heart ina 
strange land, after a long absence, at the sizht of 
familiar faces. T could realize nothing about me af- 
ter it—the glittering mosaics of precious stones under 
my feet, the gold and splendid colours of the roof 
above me—the echoes of the monotonous ehaunt 
through the arches—foreign and strange as these 
circtunstances all were, L was irresistbily at home, 
the familiar pictures of my native piace filling my 
eye, and the recollection of those whom L love and 
honour there crowding upon my heart with irre- 
pressible emotion, ‘fhe feeling is a painful one, 
aud with the necessity for becoming again a forgetful 
wanderer, remembering home only as a dream, one 
shriuks from such things. The receptian -of let- 
ter, even, destroys a day, 

There has been a grand festa to-day at the Lido. 
This, you know, is a Jong sland, forming a part of 
the of Venice. Lt is, perhaps, five or six 
miles long, covered in part with groves of small trees, 
and a fine green sward; and to the Venetians, to 
whom leaves and grass are holiday novelties, is the 
scene of their gayest festas. ‘They were dancing 
aud dining under the trees; and in tront of the fort, 
which crowns the whole island, the Austrian come 
mandant had pitched his tent, and with a band of mil- 
itary music, the officers were waltzing with ladies in 
acirele of green-sward, making altogether a yery 
poetical scene. We passed an hour or two wander- 
ng among this gay and unconscious people, and came 
home by one of the loveliest sunsets that ever melted 
sea and sky together. Venice looked like a vision 
ofa city hanging in mid-air, 

We have been again to that delightful palace of 
Mantrint. ‘The ‘Portia swallowing fire,” the Rem- 
brandt portrait, the tar-famed ‘‘Georgione, son and 
wife,” and twenty others, which to see is to be 
charmed, delighted me onee more. I believe the 
surviving Mautrein is the only noble left in Venice. 
Pesaro, who disdained to live in his country after 
its liberty was gone, died lately in London. His 
palace here is the finest structure I have seen, and 
his country house on the Brenta isa paradise. It 
must have been a strong feeling which exiled him 
from them for eighteen years. 

In coming from the Maopfrini, we stopped at the 
church of St. Mary of Nazareth.” This is one of 
those whose cost might buy a kingdom. Its gold 
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and marbles oppress one with their eamete, = 
the centre of the ceiling is a striking fresco ol 

tae of ’s chapel through the air;” and 
bearing of “Loretto chap 
in one of the corners a lovely portrait of a boy ; 
j balustrade, done by the artist at fourteen 
ing over a Da ’ 
years of age! 

Panva.— We have passed two days in 
ble city of learning, including a visit to Petrare 4. 
tomb at Arqua. “The aniversity here is still in its 
glory, with fifteen hundred students. It has never 
declined, believe, since Livy’s time. lhe 
ful inner ceurt has two or three galleries, crowdes 
with the arms of the nobles and distinguished indi- | 
viduals who have received its honours. It bas been 
the “ eradle of princes” from every part of Europe. 

Around one of the squares of the city stand forty 
or fifty statues of the great and distinguished foreigu- 
ers who have received their education here. It hap- 
pened to be the month of vacation, and we could not 

-e the interior. 
— public palace, so renowned for the size and 
singular architecture Of its principal hall, we = 
very aitique bust of Titus Livy—a fine, clearly chi- 
selled, scholastic oli! head, that looked like the spi- 
rit of Latin embodied. We went thence to the 
Duomo, where they show a beautiful bast of Petrarch, 
who lived at Padua some of the latter years of his 
life. It is a softer and more voluptuous countenance 

an is given in the pictures. 

The church of Salut Antony here has stood just 
six hundred years. It occupied a century in build. 
ing, and isa rich and noble old specimen of the taste 
of the times, with eight cupolas and towers, twenty- 
seven chapels inside, four immense organs, and 
countless statues and pictures. St. Antony’s body 
lies in the midst of the principal chapel, which is 
surrounded with relievos representing his miracles, 
done in the best manver of tie glorious artists of an- 
tiquity. We were there during mass, and the peo- 
ple were nearly suffocating themselves in the press 
to touch the altar and the tomb of the saint. rhis 
chapel was formerly lit by massive silver lamps, 
waich Napoleon took, presenting them with their 
models in gilt. He also exacted from them tirce 
thousand sequins for permission to retain the chin 
and tongue of St. Antony, which work miracles 
still, and are preserved in a splendid chapel, with 
immense brazen doors. Behind the main altar, 
1 saw a harrowing picture by ‘Teipolo, of the martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha. Her breasts ave cut off, and ly- 
ing inadish. ‘The expression in the face of the dy- 
ing woman is painfully well done. 

Returning to the inn, we passed a magnificent pa- 
lace on one of the squares, upon whose marble steps 
and column bases sat hundreds of brutish Austrian 
troops, smoking and laughing at the passers by. ‘This 
isa sight you may see now all through italy. “The 
palaces of her proudest nobles are turned into bar- 
racks for foreign troops, and there is scarce a noble 
old church or monastery that is not defiled with their 
filth. - The German soldiers are, withcut exception, 
the most stolid and disagreeable looking body of men 
lever saw, and they have little to soften the indig- 
nant feeling with which one sees them rioting in 
this lovely and oppressed country. 

We passed an hour before bed time in the usnal 
amusement of travellers in a foreign land—reading 
the traveller’s record book. Walter Scott’s name 
was written there, and hundreds of distinguished 
names besides. 1 was pleased to find, on a leaf far 
back, “Edward Everett,” written in his own round 
legible hand. ‘There were at least the names of 
fifty Americans, within the gates of the year past 
—such a wandering nation we are. Foreigners ex- 
press their astonisiment always at their numbers in 
these citics. 

On the afternoon of the next day, we went to 
Arqua, on a pilgrimage to Petrarch’s cottage and 
tomb. It was an Italian summer afternoon, and the 
Engenean hils were rising green and lovely, with 
the sun an hour high above them, and the yellow of 
the early sunset already commencing to glow about 
the horizon. 


Childe Harold has deseribed this same excursion 
and the place so truly and beautifully, that it were 
idle to write another. 


*¢ There isa tomb in Arqua;—rear’d in air, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius, He arose - 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 
Witering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame, 


‘They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died;* 
The mountain village, where his latter days 

Went down the vale ef tears; and ’tis their pride— 
An honest pride--and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 

His mansion and his sepulehre; both plain 

And venerably simple, such as raise 

A feeling more accordaut with his strain 

Than if a pyramid formed his monumental fame. 


And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt, 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hiil’s shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 

Of a bright sun canmake sufficient holiday. 


Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 

And shining in the brawling brook, whereby, 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its mortality. 

If from society we learn to live; 

’Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 

It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 

No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must 
strive.” 


We left the carriage at the “‘pellucid lake,” and 
went into the hills a mile, plucking the ripe grapes 
which hung over the road in profusion. We were 
soon at the little village and the tomb, which 
stands just before the church door, ‘reared in air.” 
The four Jaurels Byron .mentions are dead. We 
passed up the hill to the poet’s house, a rural stone 
cottage, commanding a lovely view of the campag- 
na from the portico. Sixteen villag@s may be 
counted from the door, and the two large towns of 
Rovigo and Ferrara ‘ave distinguished in a clear 
atmosphere.: It was a retreat fit for a poete We 
went through the rooms, and saw the poet’s eat, 
stuffed and exhibited behind a wire grating, his 
chair and desk, his portrait in freseo, and Laura’s, 
and the small closet-like room where he died. It 
was an interesting visit, and we returned by the 
golden twilight of this heavenly climate, repeating 
Childe Harold, and wishing for his pen to describe 
atresh the scene about us. 

_™ Petrarch retired to Arqua immediately on his 
return from the unsuccessful attempt to visit Urban 
V. at Rome, in the year 1570, and with the excep- 
tion of his celebrated visit to Venice, in company 
with Francesco Novello de Carara, he appears to 
have passed the four last years of his life between 
that charming solitude and Padua, For four months 
previous to lis death, he was in a state of continual 
languor, and in the morning cf July nineteenth, in 
the year 1374, he was found dead in his library chair, 
with his head resting upon a bouk, ‘The chair is 
still shown among the precious relics of Arqua, 
which from the uninterrupted veneration that has 
been. attached to every thing relating to this great 
man, from the moment of his death to the present 
hour, have, it may be hoped, a better chance of au- 
thenticity, than the Shaksperian memorials of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Arqua (for the last syllable is accented in pronun- 
ciation, although the analogy of the English lan- 
guage has been observe in the verse) is twelve 
miles from Padua, and about three miles on the 
right of the high road to Rovigo, in the bosom of 
the Eugenean hills. After a walk of twenty mi- 
nutes across a flat well wooded meadow, you come 
to a litle blue lake, clear, but fathomless, and to 
the foot of a succession of acclivities and hills, cloth- 
ed with vineyards and orchards, rich fir, and with 
pomegranate trees, and every sunny fruit shrub.— 
From the banks of the lake, the road winds into the 
hills, and the church of Arqua is soon seen between 
a cleft, where two ridges slope towards each other, 
and nearly enclose the village. The houses are 
scattered at intervals on the steep sides of these sum- 
mits; and that of the poet is on the edge of a litile 
knoll overlooking two descents, and commanding a 
view not only of the glowing gardens in the dales 
immediately beneath, but of the wide plains, above 
whose low woods of mulberry and willow, thickened 
into a dark mass by festoons of vines, tall single 
cypresses, and the spires of towns, are seen in the 
distance, which stretches to the mouth of the Po, 
and the shores of the Adriatic. 


The climate of these yoleanic hills is warmer, and 
the vintage begins a week sooner than in the plains 
of Padua, Petrarch is laid, for he cannot be said to 
| be buried, in a sarcophagus of red marble, raised on 
| four pilasters on an elevated base, and preserved frora 
an association with meaner tombs, It stands con- 
spicuoualy alone, but will soon be overshadowed by 
four lately planted laurels. Petrarch’s fountain, for 
here every thing is Petrarch’s, springs and expands 
itself beneath an artificjal arch, a little below the 
church, and abounds plentifully, in the driest season, 
with that soft water which was the ancient wealth of 
the Eugenean hills. It would be more attractive, 
were it not, in some seasons, beset with hornets and 
wasps. No other coincidence could assimilate the 
tombs of Petrarch and Archilocus. The revolutions 
of centuries have spared these sequestered valleys, 
and the only violence which has been offered to the 
ashes of Petrarch was prompted, not by hate, but 
veneration. An attempt was made to rob the sarco- 
phagus of its treasure, and one of the arms was 
stolen by a Florentine, though a rent which is still 
visible. ‘The injury is not forgotten, but has served 
to identify the poet with the country where he was 
born, but where he would not live. A peasant boy 
at Arqua being asked who Petrarch was, replied, 
‘*that the people of the parsonage knew all about 
him, but that he only knew that he was a Florentine. ” 

Mr. Forsyth* was not quite eorrect in saying that 
Petrarch never returned to Tuscany after he had once 
quitted it whena boy. It appears he did pass through 
Florence on his way from Parmato Rome and onhis 
return in the year 1350, and remained there long 
enough to forsa some acquaintance with its most dis- 
tinguished inhabitants. A Florentine gentleman, 
ashamed of the aversion of the poet for his native 
country, was eager to point out this trivial error 
in our acomplished traveller, whom he knew and 
respected for an extraordinary capacity, extensive 
erudition, and refined taste, joined to that engaging 


simplicity of manners which has been so frequently 
recognized as the surest, though it is surely not an 
indispensable trait of superior genius, 

Every footstep of Laura’s lover bas been anxiously 
traced and recorded. ‘The house in which he lodged 
is shown in Venice. The inhabitants of Arezzo, in 
order to decide the ancient controversy between their 
city and the neighbouring Ancisa,where Petrarch was 
carried when seven months old, ard remained until 
his seventh year, have designated by a long inscription 
the spot where their great fellow citizen was born. 
A tablet has been raised to him at Parma, in the cha- 
pel of St. Agatha, at the cathedal, tbecause he was an 
_archdeacon of that society,and was only snatched from 
his intended sepulture in their church by a foreign 
death. Another tablet and a bust has been erected to 


him at Parvia, on account of his having passed the | 


autumn of 1368 in that city, with his son-in-law Bros- 
sano. The political condition which has for ages pre- 
cluded the Italians from the criticism of thé living, 


_ has concentrated their attention to the illustration of 


| the dead, 
*Remarks, &e, on Italy, p. 95, note, 2d edit. 
OQ. M. 
Francisco Petrarch 
Parmensi Archidiacono 
Parentibus preclaris genere perantiquo 
Ethices Christians scriptori eximio 
Romane lingu erestitutori 
Etrusce principi 
Africe ob curmen hac in urbe peractum regibus accito 
S. P, Q. R. laurea donata. 
‘Tanti Viri 
Juvenilium juvenis senilium senex 
Studiosissimus 
Comes Nicolaus Canonicus Cognarus 
Marmorea proxima ara excitata. 
Ibique condito 
Dive Jauuariz cruento corpore 
H. M. P. 
Suffectum 
Sed infra meritum Francisei sepulchro 
Summa hac in ede efferri mandantis 
Si Parmez occumberet 
Exteia morte heu nobis erepti. 


SKETCHES. 

BEGGARS.—One of the greatest blessings of the 
citizens of these states has been their freedom from 
begcars. Our population has not yet reached the 
point beyond which the resources of the country 
cannot support it. Human beings here beneath our 
western heavens can, nearly always, if they be well 
behaved, procure for themselves, by their own ho- 
nest labour, not only the bare necessaries of life re- 
quisite to keep soul and body together, but many 
things which, among the wretched dregs of the mil- 
lions who fill the large cities of the old world, would 
be considered luxuries. The people thro’ eur streets 
generally go well dressed. On Sundays they have 
a clean, neat, contented appearance. You see here 
no wasted cripples starving in the midst of abun- 
dance—no wretches dying in the publie streets—our 
stages ere not followed by groups of emaciated men- 
dicants pleading for charity in the accents of despair. 
We have been free from these things.almost entire- 
ly. We have hitherto felt safe in disregarding the 
claims of such as cued for aid, convinced that the ap- 
plicant was either idle or intemperate—and that in 
, the last resort a sufficient pittance might be obtained 

from the public authorities, 

In the old countries the ease is far different.— 
There, beggary is not only a trade—pursued by a 
large class of society, but it is a resort to which are 
sometimes driven the most noble and refined. We 
can scarcely conceive, in the new world, the effects 
of an overgrown population, where the advantages 
of society are less equally divided than among us. 
Individual wretchedness is one of the forms in which 
these consequences appear—wretchedness which 
defies the painter’s art to depict, and shames all the 
powers of fiction. It is not our intention to dwell 
on this part of the subject; we are not disposed to 
be serious, for it is a most seducing April morning 
—the whole earth and heaven seem Javed in one 
broad sunshiny stillness and beauty—and a bird is 
warbling by the window, as if he would burst his 
very throat, and break his little heart for joy—and 
we have no mind st such an hour to turn away from 
the universal cheerfulness of nature, and to go down 
among the darker thougats of the world, In mus- 
ing on beggars just now, we were rather inclined to 
view the lighter side of the subject, aud, like every 
other, it hasa light side. 

The profession of beggary in London is pursued 
by ladies and gentlemen of great talents, who, as all 
travellers and readers know, amass large fortunes, so 
that their daughters would be no mean subjects of ma- 
trimonial speculation. They are, however, rather 
more characterized by ingenuity than honesty. At 
a hotel where some of the less respectable vagabonds 
are wont to refresh themselves with meat and drink, 
it is known that the dishes, knives, forks, epoons, Xe. 
are fastened to the tables by iron chains; an insinuation 
against the integrity ofthe guests, which, however ob- 
lique, cannot easily be mistaken. In London, we doubt 
not, there must be scenes of raggednessand wretch- 
edness, too broad and grotesque to be comprehended 
within any description. Into that vast, stupendous 
reservoir, the filth, seum, disease, vice, villany, 
ignorance, misery, and despair, from nearly all other 
portions of the globe come pouring. ‘There they 
mix, amalgamate, stagnate, fester and currupt; there 


monsters abound as in the depths of the ocean, never 


known to history. There deeds are perpetrated 
which never reach the lightof day. The black yor- 
tex—that moral dead sea—what a theme it presents 
for contemplation! We torn from it, however, to 
scenes which have met us at home. In this city beg 
gars have not been much of an annoyance. They 
have not been real beggars, but quacks. It was easy 
though! to see that.they had never been initiated 
into the metaphysics of their business, They want- 
ed the tattered weeds—the meager looks—*‘ sharp 
misery” had not worn them ‘to the bone.” Need 
and oppression did not stare in their eyes—ragged 
misery did not hang upon their backs, ‘hey were 
not the “ caitiff wretches” which figure in the pages 
of writers describing foreign countries—quite the 
contrary. The females were flirty and huffy, and 
turned their shoulders at you if you neglected their 
solicitations. The men were lusty vigorous fellows, 
who looked as if they would exact charity by force, 
/if you did not bestow it from pity. We recently 
met several instances of this. A friend was writing 
in his office, when a man tolerably well dressed came 
in and entreated the loan of fifty cents, in aid of an 
unfortunate friendless creature. 

**1 cannot help you to-day, my poor fellow,” re- 
plied the first, ‘*as I have in my pocket only a fifty 
dollar bank note—I cannot send out now to get it 
changed.” 

‘*My dear sir,” exclaimed the other, “I will 
change it for you with pleasure,” and he proceeded 
to deposite on the table, forty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents with ‘an air of elegant nonchalance’ more than 
worth the money. 

A modest-looking héalthy girl came in the other 
day to the drawing-room of a lady, and solicited the 
favour of a few shillings for eharity. ‘* For whatdo 
you wish the money?” asked the lady. 


have none whatever-to drink, and have gone without 
it for several days.” 

‘*7 cannot at present spare you any money,” re- 
joined the lady, ** but I will furnish you with some 
of the coffee which IT use in my own family. Cir- 
cumstances oblige us to be economical, and | can only 
give you rye coffee.” 

“** Dear me,” said the other, with a suacy lift of the 
shoulder, ‘* 1 am quite as much obliged to you as if 
I had taken it, but thank heaven, I have not got quite 
so low as that yet.” So saying, she flung out of the 
room slamming the door after her, at such an unex- 
pected insult, muttering ‘‘rye coffee indeed!” 


gentlemen beggars about town, who aspire to appear 
rather on an equality with their patrons, One in 
particular, a Mr. —-——, used to be quite amusing 
and companionable. He was a tall and exceedingly 
well-shaped man, and although his clothes, being 
the cast-off pieces of his more prosperous friends, 
were always old and threadbare, they nevertheless 
ever bore marks of elegance and gentility. He would 
have scorned to wear any but a gentleman’s leavings. 
He would not have taken, even asa gift, any but 
ruffled shirts. His pecuniary exactions were never 
effected as eleemosynary pittances, but as casual 
loans, requested with amiable familiarity. He con- 
jured up no wife and ten small children; he invented 
no tale of fictitious wo; he never even appealed to 
sympathy or feeling. He was above it. He came 
in witha rich smile on his face—shook you heartily 
by the hand—offered snuff—and borrowed a shilling. 
It was impossible to resist him. Even if you held 
back and escaped for the shilling, he chatted with 
you a moment—smiled—offered snuff, and nailed 
you for asixpence. No gentleman could deny hav- 
ing sixpence—or, having it, could refuse to lend it. 

We were a boy—a mere, still, unnoticed boy at the 
time-—and from our father he used ever and anon to 
procure these little pecuniary donations—or (I beg 
his pardon, to negotiate these little pecuniary trans- 
actions;) but we used to look up from our book with 
wonder, delight, and admiration, when our revered 
and beloved parent, fully appreciating the hamour of 
his companion’s character, laid in his extended palm 

the shining silver coin. M » we remember 
thee then, as if it were yesterday. ‘The air—the 

smile—now broader and richer—the unextinguish- 

able archness and drollery of the eyes—the manner 

in which thou didst pronounce thy friend’s name— 
abbreviated with familiar endearment—altogether, 

for a beggar, thou wert too rare a specimen to be 

forgotten; and when thou had’st grasped his hand at 
parting—replaced thy worn, snd somewhat tattered 

beaver over thy forehead, and marched slowly and 

triumphantly out—we did incontinently give way 

to'a right hearty peal of laughter, till our eyes over- 

flowed with the crystal drops—inappropriately term- 

ed emblems of sorrow. 

There has been here for many years a curious old ° 
fellow asking alms, with only one story on his lips. 
He always wants fourpence, to pay his expense over 
to Brooklyn, where he hasa family sick. He has 
been about five years getting over to Brooklyn.— 
During that period, we believe, his fertile imagina- 
tion has been able only to vary the mournful tale by 


ken. Such an inventive genius assuredly merits 
something at the hands of his countrymen. He is 
not, however, alone in ingenious devices. He has 
an associate, who struck out apon an altogether new 
path. He has no sick family; he does not want to 
‘procure a conveyance over to Brooklyn. No. He 
has lost his buck and saw; and never were buck and 
saw turned to better account. Its loss has undoubt- 
edly been productive of more profit than he ever real- 


| ized from its possession; and a sad day it would be 


** To purchase coffee, madam, for my family; we © 


Our townsmen will readily call to mind several | 


transferring his.sick family from Brooklyn toHobo- * 
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for him should any commiserating philanthropist, 
interested in the welfare of the labouring classes, 
ever replace the lamented property. 

The most impudent beggar, however, who has 
come under our observation was a poor lad, who 
held in his hand a petition, stating that he was dgaf 
and dumb. A compassionate damsel from the 

_kitehen, who received the woful tale, unconsciously 
asked him, ina tone of pity, how long he had been 
80 afflicted? 

‘‘Nine years, madam,” replied the unfortunate 
youth, as you will perceive by the paper.” ; 

‘**Poor, poor fellow,” rejoined Susan, ‘there is a 
shilling.” 

And as he pocketed the money and hastened away, 
she gazed after him, with tears in her eyes, and re- 
iterated, ‘Poor, poor fellow.” 

We may have a word to say again about beggars. 

NM. Y. Mirror. 

SWEARERS.—Swearing has grown exceedingly 
common now a-days. It ig not confined to any par- 
ticular class, nor, as we learn, to any particular sex. 
Yes, women swear, nay more, /adies. “But,” ex- 
claims some youthful, half-blushing girl, with a 
modest bashfulness, as becoming to her as dew and 
moss to the flower, ‘‘/adies never swear, because 
they who swear cannot be ladies.” Well reasoned, 
and to the point, but this isa mistake, notwithstand- 
ing. What are ladies? What constitutes the cha- 
racter? Assuredly the appellation implies a certain 
reference to qualities of mind, but, as the world 
goes, that reference is vague. We should not pre- 
cisely know how to draw the distinction, Nog, it is 
not that. Moralists may talk as much as they please, 
and say what makes the lady, yet, nevertheless, the 
public” —that presiding 
inflaence—that overhanging master—that powerful 
monster, of whom we are all more or less in dread, 
will call her a lady who makes a certain appearance 
—who is seen in certain circles—who wears a cer- 
tain air and kind of dress—who smiles, and nods, 
and glitters, and,curtsies along in feathers, silks, 
and finery in a certain style—who rides in her car- 
riage—shops—sets the fashions—gives routs—jams 
—soirees—masquerades, &e, &c. She is the lady— 
and she will be called so—no matter whether she 
swears or not. But really an oath from woman’s 
lips. How unnatural! how ineredible! one would 
as soon fear a bullet from a rose-bud, There is 
something jarring, vulgar, coarse, brutal, in these 
common profane expressions, falling even from the 
lips of a man; and a gentleman would probably be 
somewhat mortified to see his ordinary conversa- 
tion printed, interlarded as the conversation of so 
many is, with exeerations, True, custom has dead- 
ened their meaning, and taken the edge off their fe- 
rocity, but there will always be a vile twist about 
them when they are read over in cold blood. A 
man recollects then, that these phrases are property 
held in common between himself, and all the chim- 
hey sweeps, prentice boys, street-sweepers, and 
blackguarda about town. If there be any thing in 
an oath uncomfortable to a gentleman, what must be 
the emotions of a lady on a similar occasion? and 
yet we do hereby asseverate that this same unpar- 


donable sin, is not a stranger to the circles of our} 


fair. Really, we wish to be grave. It isa solemn 
subject. It is our duty to read a lecture upon it—to 
be elaborate and moral. So important an affair is 
not beneath the notice of the leviathan of English es- 
sayists, Dr. Johnson himself. ‘Therefore we wish to 
be in earnest; but, upon our word, our rebellious 
lips have curled up into an unequivocal smile, (i. e. 
a grin) and such teeth as time and Mr. Parm- 
ly have left in our head, may be now inspected gra- 
tuitously by the public in general 

There isa young belle flirting about town, (you 
need not prick up your ears, master reader, you 
shall not know from us who she is,) whom we al- 
ways admired as one almost up to our beau ideal of ; 
elegant sensibility and fashionable refinement. She 
has all the unstudied languor of feminine delicacy. 

. Her lidsdroop. Her hand hangs listlessly with its 
glittering rings. She reads novels through blue eyes 
half bathed indew. To our certain knowledge, two 

ears ago, there were fifty, honest, decent, proper 

nglish words which Diana herself might utter 
without a dream of wrong, yet,which were too blunt, 
broad, and vulgar for her virgin lips. We met her 
the other day, and asked her if she were married, 
She lilted her eyes, half reproachfully, half pensive- 
ly, and answered ‘‘d—— it, no!” Wehave three 
or,four instances more broad than this, furnished us 
by our obliging and watchful correspondents, but 
which for the present we shall withhold, out of re- 
spect for the relations of the lovely culprits. 

Of gentlemen swearers, there are numerous class- 
es. There are your ladies-men-swearers, with white 
hands, and always dressed up. They have on this, 
‘as on other occasions, a good deal ‘of superfluous 
elegance. They have a taste for the sin, butare 
without the boldness to commit it. They wonld 

doubtless swear tremendously if they should hurt 

themselves alone ina wood. There is about their 
profanity a minikin finical shyness. They reserve 
themselves within the limits of decency, with their 

‘shang it,” and “the deuce take you,” their “by 

George,” und ‘confound your eyes.” These they 

think safe and virtuous explosions—foils with buttons 

—mere blank cartridges. ‘Thus they make a noise 

with impunity, and after having mingled boldly 
among the children of iniquity, go to sleep at night 
with an easy conscience, which they have slyly pro- 
ected from the iashes of remorse. We are not sure, 


however, that heaven will be cheated in this way.— 
Indeed, there isa good deal to be said on this subject, 
more than we have room for at presnt. Your down- 
right avowed swearer stands in strong contrast to 
this. Each of his oaths is a mouthful. It bursts 
against you like a broadside. It is nearly enough to 
knock you down. Women turn up their eyes in 
silent horror when they hear him; except a few who 
evidently enjoy it (this is the first stage of your swear- 
ing ladies), and who, although they express the 
semblance of disapprobation, and say the words of 
reproof—calling him ‘‘an awful creature,” and ask- 
‘ing him if he is not ‘‘ashamed;” do, nevertheless, 
listen with undisguised merriment, and add that he 
is ‘a naughty man,” in a tone which sounds more 
like—**Oh you delightful fellow!” 

These are your real swearers, and to them the 
operation somewhat resembles the letting off steam 
from the boiler of a steamboat. It relieves them. 
They feel cooler and better after it. It has been a 
little thunder storm to them; and their minds are 
purified from the vapours of anger and discontent, 
which might otherwise have vented themselves in the 
shape of ill-natured scoldings showered on their 
wives—or austere moral lectures to their poor, inno- 
cent, uncomprehending children—or remained hang- 
ging gloomily over thé for a week, like a wet day. 
It is a pity, however, that they could not select some 
more agreeable and dignified method of letting off 
their bad feelings when overcharged,as all men some- 
times will be, who have any thing to do with ‘* dusi- 
ness.” There is another kind of swearer—your 
young boy. We saw an urchin but yesterday, sitting 
with a grotesque group of ragged companions upon 
a heap of plank, in Theatre alley, with a black, wet 
American segar, which he had doubtless picked up 
from some gutter—the leavings of heaven only knows 
what filthy beggar. He was a good-looking wretch 
too—had rather a marked head—a pair of expressive 
eyes, and fine teeth; and his voice was sweet and boy- 
ish, but from his lips broke forth such blasphemy as 
actually made us shudder. It gave a gallows look to] 
the young recreant. How all the moral brightness and 
beauty of youth faded and changed! Though we ere 
no lover of habitual sentiment on every-day occur- 
rences, yet there was to us, in this, something posi- 
tively mournful and revolting. It blazoned forth a 
tale of wickedness and corruption, and spread outin 
the perspective a path of sin and wo. It seemed that 
even then, adoom wasonhim. The corruption of 
a boy strikes us with double horror, A man may 
sin, yet not be lost hopelessly; there may be yet in 
his bosom—buried up, but not destroyed—many pure 
reminiscences, associations, affections, which may 
again overflow his heart, covering it with fresh ver- 
dure of feeling and virtue; but in such a young son of 
iniquity, the very fountains of gooduess must be 
dried. Qne is certain that his character has no re- 
deeming attributes; and it is most probable that his 
descent to destruction will be steeper and steeper, 
till his career be checked by the grates ofa dungeon, 
or perhaps a seaffold close the scene. —J0id. 
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A correspondent speaks in warm terms of praise 
of the Hall of Industry—being an exhibition of ma- 
chinery worked by dogs, in the second story of the 
building, at the north-west corner of Fifth and Ches- 
nut streets. The exhibition is one of interest. 


Mr. Wemyss had an excellent benefit at the Arch 
street theatre on Monday evening last. ‘He never 
played befter—never wasapplauded more. The en- 
tertainments of the evening passed off with great 
eclat. After the curtain fell, the beneficiary was 
called for, came forward, and made one of the most 
appropriate addresses we remember ever to have 
heard from the stage. Mr. W. will proceed im- 
mediately to Pittsburg, to take charge of the new 
theatre there. Success to him. 


_A Grand Canal May Ball is to be given at ‘the 
Crommelin Hotel, Great Falls of the Potomac, on 
the first of May ensuing. A list of forty managers, 
comprising some of the most respectable citizens of 
Washington, Alexandria, Georgetown, Fairfax and 
Montgomery, is published in the United States 
Telegraph. 


The Harpers have just published, in two neat 
volumes, ‘‘Sarrans’ Lafayette,” being the best ac- 
count of the French Revolution of 1830, and of the 
part that General Lafayette took in it, that has issued 
from the préss. The work is embellished with a 
ithographic likeness of the general, also one of 
Louis Phillippe. It is very neatly printed. 


COOPER. 

Alluding to the proposed benefit to the veteran 
tragedian, Cooper, the Baltimore Patriot makes this 
excellent suggestion: —‘*We commend to Mr. Coop- 


er to pass through the various oities of thé country, 


‘ 


from Portland to New Orleans, take ‘a farewell be- 
nefit” at each place, and then retire froin the stage 
forever. In this way, through the generous spirit 
of his countrymen, he would acquire a fund suffi- 
cieut, it is to be hoped, to make him comfortable for 
the remainder of his life. This is a course, we be- 
lieve, usually adopted by veteran actor's in Europe.” 


The KemBix mania is at itsacme. Ata late sale 
of box tickets, for half of the box, the advance upon 
the customary price*in the lower tier, varied from 
three to ten dollars a box. The stage box, contain- 
ing nine seats, brought vineteen dollars, being ten 
in advance. On all the tickets sold, (being half of 
all the boxes,) the advance was 750 dollars. The 
auction sale is still continned. 


Clara Fisher is playing at the Baltimore Theatre; 
Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin at the Park; Mr. Ham- 
blin and Miss Vincent at the Bowery. ~ 


STAGE ROBBERY. 

The Chambersburgh Repository of Tuesday says: 
—‘*When the western stage, Telegraph, arrived 
here on Wednesday evening lastgthe boot was found 
‘(6 be cut open and robbed of two trunks belonging 
to passengers. Between 9 and 10 o’clock on the 
same evening, two men carrying large bundles, were 
observed walking down the middle of the main 
street, whose appearance and manner excited sus- 
picion. They were followed at a distanee and 
watched, by three of our citizens, unl they entered 
an alley near the end of the town, when they went 
up to them and accosted them. ‘Their answers to 
the questions putto them, being such as to confirm 
previous suspicion, they were told that they must 
stop and give an account of themselves; when one of 
them drew a pocket pistol and declared his deter- 
mination to shoot any one who would attempt to ar- 
rest them. Mr.‘ Benjamin Winters, one of the three 
who followed them, instantly sprung upon the vil- 
lain and pinioned him up against a fence, so that he 
could not make ,use of the pistol. Whilst this was 
taking place, the ether ran, and though pursued by 
the other two, the night being dark, got off. In the 
mean time the fence against which the first was press- 
ed, gave way, and he and Mr. Winters were tum- 
bled into a cellar hole, Mr. W. fortunately falfing up- 
permost. Herea desperate struggle ensued. ‘The 
robber succeeded in changing the pistol from one 
hand to the other, so as to bring the muzzle in con- 
tact with the body of Mr. Winters, but at the mo- 
ment he cocked it, Mr. W. with great presence of 
mind and exertion, sueceeded in turning it in a di- 
rection which would have proved fatal to the des- 
perado had he pulled the trigger-—and in {hat situa- 
tion held him until the return of his companions,— 
On examining his bundle at the Justice’s, various ar- 
ticles of the clothing taken from the trunks, were 
recognized by theowners, He is now in jail for tri- 
al. The next day the trunks were found about three 
miles from town, rifled of their contents. rs 

Mourper.—The Indianapolis Journal of the 13th 
inst. says:—**On the 2d of this month, in Sullivan 
county, aman of the name of Hugh Johnson was 
shot by Robert White, and dicd immediately after. 
The deceased was engaged with his neighbours in 
rolling logs, when Whiteapproached unseen and shot 
from the opposite side of a bayou, not a word of alte- 
reation having taken plaée on that day. The citizens 
of the county, being much excited by the cold blooded 
deed of White, who immediately made his escape, 
have applied to the Executive for aid in his appre- 
hension. White is represented to be about six feet | 
high, having. a dark complexion, dark hair, hazle 
eyes, prominent cheek bones, one of his fingers 
stiff and crooked, bold speech, and strong voice.” 

ANoTHER.—A letter whieh we have received 
from the Postmaster at Darwin, Illinois, under date’ 
of April 6th, says:—**Otto Davis was murdered by 
James Smith at this place on the 3d inst. The mur- 
derer has escaped in a direction towards Louisville 
He isa short stout made man, about 24 years of 


age.” 


, 
GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard have just pub- 
lised an entertainins, unpretending and inStructive 
littls volume. It isentitled ‘Gleanings of Natural 


Esq. Ina very modest preface the author says:— 
“This little work has no pretensions whatever to 
Science. Its arrangement may be considered defec- 
tive, and many of the remarks too minute. The 
time, however, which has been devoted to it, has af- 
forded me amusement of a harmless, if not an in- 
structive kind; and it would give me no little plea- 
sure to be assured that I should have been the in- 
strument of leading others to enjoy equal pleasuré 
with myself in studying the works of nature.” This 
wish has been abundantly gratified since the appear- 
ance of the work, which is indeed one of the most 
winning and entertaining that has appeared upon 
Natural History. It abounds with anecdotes of 
beasts, birds, fish, &c. of a most interesting charac- 
ter. We have only space for a single extract:— 


My bees are a constant sourcegpf amusement to 
me; and the more! study them, the more I am led 
to admire their wonderful instinct and sagacity. Few 
things, however, surprise me more than the power 
which they possess of communicating what I can 
only call ‘intelligence’ to each other. This I observe 
to be almost invariably the case before they swarm, 
Some scouts may then be observed to leave the hive, 
and for some time to hover round a particular bush 
or branch of a tree, after which they return to the 
hive. Ina little while the new swarm quits it, and 
settles on the branch which had been previously 
fixed upon by the scouts. The same power of 
communication may be observed in the ant. I 
have often put a small green caterpillar near an 
ants’-nest; you may see it immediately seized by one 
of the ants, who, after several ineffectual efforts to 
drag it to itsnest, will quit it, go up to another ant, 
and they will appear to hold a conversation to- 
gether by means of their antennz, after which the 
will return together to the caterpillar, and, by their 
united efforts, drag it where they wish to deposit it. 

I have also frequently observed two ants meeting 
on their path across a gravel-walk, one going from 
and the other returning to the nest. ‘They will stop, 
touch each other’s attenne, and appear to hold a 
conversation: and I could almost fancy that one was 
communicating to the other the best place for fora- 
ging, which Dr. Franklin thought they have the 
power of doing, from the following circumstance:— 
Upon discovering a number of ants regaling them- 
selves with some treacle in one of his cupboards, he 
put them to the rout, and then suspended the pot of 
treacle by a stving from the ceiling. He imagined 
that he had put the whole army to flight, but was 
surprised to see a single ant quit the pot, climb up 
the string, cross the ceiling, and regain its nest. In 
less than half an hour several of its companions sal- 
lied forth, traversed the ceiling, and reached the de- 
posilory, which they constanUy revisited until the 
treacle was consumed. 

Huber says, ‘that Natare has given to ants a lan- 
guage of cominunication by the contact of their an- 
tenn; and that, with these organs, they are enabled 
to render mutual assistance in their labours and in 
their dangers; discover again their route when th 
have lost it, and make each other acquainted wit 
their necessities, We see, then,’ he adds, ‘that in- 
sects which live in society are in possession of a lan- 
guage; aud in consequence of enjoying a language in 
common with us, although of an inferior degree, 
have they not greater importance in our eyes, and 
do they not embellish the very spectacle of the uni- 
verse?? 

What I have said respecting the power of commu- 
nicating intelligence to each other, possessed by bees 
and ants, appliesalso to wasps. Ifa single wasp dis- 
covers a deposit of honey or other food, he will re- 
turn to his nest and impart the good news to his 
companions, who will sally forth in great numbers to 
partake of the fare which has been discowered for 
them. It is, therefore, [ think, sufficiently clear 
that these insects have what Huber calls an ‘ an- 
tennal language,’—a language, we can have no doubt, 
that is perfectly suited to them,—adding, we know 
not how much, to their happiness and enjoyments, 
und furnishing another proof that there isa God,— 
almighty, all-wise, and all-good,—who has ‘orna- 
mented the universe’ with so many objects of de- 
lightfal contemplation, that we may see him in all 
his works, and Jearn, not only to fear him for his 
power, but to love him for the care which he takes 
of us, and of all his created beings, 


One of the Boston editors pronounces Miss Kem- 


ble’s personation of Bianca the best specimen of tra- 


gie acting he has witnessed, either in this country 


or Europe. He adds: ‘*The effeet upon the audience 
was electric. A breathless silence and attention 
reigned, interrupted occasionally by the most enthu- 
siastic bursts of applause, which made the house 
ring. Every one went there with high expectations, 
and scarcely an individual, so far as we have heard, 
but went away with more exalted notions of the ex- 
traordinary. powers of this finished actress.” 

A critic in another paper, the Advocate, pronoun- 
ces it afailure, and says: **We looked for perfection, 
and saw nothing but mediocrity. If that is her bese 
playing, we prefer Miss Vincent; she has no life or 


History, with Local Recollections,’ by Edward Jesse, 


spirit, and her style of speaking is painfully drawling 
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= 
and monotonous. She has a good voice, but it 1s 


sadiy misused. Her manner and stage tread are 
awkward and unpleasant. In fact, we never were 
more astonished thau during her performance; we 
could hardly believe our senses. Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble, who set all London by the ears, and bewitched 
our staid and demure friends of Philadelphia, to say 
nothing of the gay fashionables of New York, to play 
in this style! We wait to see her in Beatrice, which 
is said to be one of her best personations. It must 
be that we have seen her through a false medium.” | 


Mrs. Knight was playing in New Orleans at the 
last dates. 


«‘ The Colonizationist and Journal of Freedom,” 
is the title of a new monthly magazine that has just 
been attempted in Boston by George W. Light & 
Co. It is stated in the first article that ‘this maga- 
zine is unpledged to any society-or any $ystem— 
that its editors design to advocate the colonization 
cause as freemen—as New England men—as citizens 
of the union—as lovers of the great interests of hu- 
manity, freedom, and truth. The prospectus says: 
‘This work will be devoted primarily to the expo- 
sition and support of the principles and plans of the 
American Colonization Society, as the former have 
heretofore been mainly declared in the authentic 
publications of that society, and the latter developed 
in the course of its history, and the history of the 
colony it has founded on the African coast. Not that 
an article, acceptable in other respects, will be of 
course excluded from the pages of this magazine, 
because it may call in question the wisdom of some 
point in the management, or in the argument, of the 
institution—and much less of its numerous private 
advocates and patrons of various classes, parties and 
sections—for, on the contrary, the determination of 
the editors is, to come up to the discussion of all 
the great topics readily suggested by a\Mberal view 
of the subject, with such a single eye to, truth and 
justice, and to the welfare of ail our fellow citizens 
and fellow men, that whatever services they may be 
able to render to those leading interests, shall, how- 
ever humble in themselves, at least possess the merit 
of being as conscientious as they will be cordial.” 


The London correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce thus notices a very respectable and important 
meeting Jately held in Dublin, in opposition to the 
Enforcement Bill: ‘The first meeting has béen held 
in Ireland, It was most respectable and numerous, 
and what tends to give it a character of importance, 
is the fact, that it was not attended bya single mem- 
ber of the O’Connell party--not an avowed agitator 
was present—not a being who Nas been hitherto 
found at large assemblies was to be seen; but there 
were twenty-t@o barristers, about a hundred of the 
most wealthy merehants in the city, and a great num- 
ber of the most respectable tradesmen that can be 
mentioned. Even the government organs admit that 
this meeting was unconnected with the violence of 
faction, and that it is a fair expression of public feel- 
ing. A young man, named Walsh, endeavoured to 
obtrude a declaration of -rights on the assemblage; 
but the sound sense of the meeting scented the at- 
tempt, and the document was withdrawn. It is sus- 
pected that this Walsh was an hireling of the castle, 
and the object he had in view, to plunge the meeting 
into open and undisguised treason. But there were 
not three individuals who could be found’ to sup- 
port him; especially after one of the most celebrat- 
ed barristers observed, that the adoption of such a 
paper would not ouly involve the léberty, but the life 
of every,one present. At this meeting resolutions 
were unanimously passed, strongly protesting against 
the bill—declaring Lord Grey and his government 
to have forfeited the confidence of the public, and 
that if the bill should pass, there could be no second 
opinion of the ihjustice of England towards Ireland. 
Most of the persons who addressed the meeting, de- 
clared that they were inimical to repeal; but such 
eonduet on the part of England, would throw multi- 
tudes into the ranks of the nullifiers. It was indeed 
an important meeting, and when we remember that 
it consisted of men of moderate politics—thosé not 
to be found engaged in political strife, but gentle- 
men of quiet, unobtrusive habits,-we must admit 


that it represents the opinions of a large majority. 
of the Irish nation.” 


THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 
There is an admirable article in the twenty-third 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, just re- 
published by Mr. Raguet, on the ‘‘Restoration of the 
Bourbons.” It is a review of two works lately pub- 
lished in Paris, and devoted to a history of France, 
during the period included between the first restora- 
tion and the final expulsion of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. The Review is, in fact, an abstract of the 
two works, admirably done, with here and there an 
Opinion of the critic. The French Revolution of 
1830, is fresh in our memories, and it is natural 
that we should feel a curiosity to know what descrip- 
tion of government provoked such revolution. The 
two works noticed in the Quarterly impart to us not 
this knowledge alone, but they give us a history of 
France and its government, during the latter part of 
Napoleon’s meteor-like career. We have only room 
for a short extract, but commend the whole article to 
those who can obtain the work. 


The errors of the first Restoration are easily enum- 
erated. ‘Ihe throne of the Bourbons was instantly 
surrounded by all the unclean vermin of a court.— 
First and foremost appeared the faithful companions 
of their exile, the men who had sealed by long suf- 
fering the testimony of their ignorant bigotry and 
hatred of improvement—who had left their country 
rather than see it free—who returned to it in the 
hope of seeing it once more subjected to the antique 
form of tyranny. Forth from their remote recesses 
came the royalists of the provinces, whose wounded 
= or incapacity not even the largesses of Napo- 
eon could tempt into facing the loathed competition 
of *‘roturier” merit. ‘lo these were joined others 
who had taken the pay, and humbly done the bidding 
of Napoleon: who approved of the restoration as a 
mere transition from one despotism to another, and 
substituting the cant of the ‘sang de St. Louis” for 
that of the **devouement au plus beau genie du mon- 
de,” offered to the restoration the services of their 
approved baseness. Among the royalists, there were 
no doubt virtuous and even reflecting men; such men 
asthe Duc de Richelieu, who realized the fabled 
high-mindedness of Noblesse, and the honest though 
timid Doetrinaires. But the bulk of the royalists 
was impelled by violent prejudices or sordid selfish- 
ness; by revenge, or fanaticism, or avarice. Bound- 
fess were the expressions of attachment to the mon- 
arch, and of hatred to the friends of liberty—unceas- 
ing the ery for power, and undisguised the threats of 
undoing the work of the revolution. The charter 
was derided by all, openly attacked and opposed by 
Others; it became a fashion among the extravagant 
royalists to pronounce the words ‘‘la Charte,” with 
a peculiar sarcastic intonation. The priests were 
encouraged to reclaim their lost possessions, and insult 
the nation by an attempt to revive their odious do- 
minion. The Senate made itself the willing instru- 
ment of misrule; the only merit of the representa- 
tivet body was that the majority that betrayed the 
country was opposed by a large and bold minority. 
The cabinet of Talleyrand could not coerce these 
elements of evil: the ministers presided over their 
several departments; but the favourite and confiden- 
tial adviser of Louis was the weak and bigoted emi- 
grant, the Count de Blacas. 

Under the advice of these counsellors, every step 
taken by the government was calculated to alarm and 
disgust the nation. Dress,manners, forms, all start- 
led the people as so many ridiculous ‘vielleries,’ (an- 
admirable word frequently, and appropriately used 
hy our author:) and all moreover excited after the 
first smilea perpetually increasing alarm of attempts 
to revive the pretensions af the ancient monarchy. 
Above all, the most eaceeding disgust was occasion- 
ed by the increased activity of the priests, and the 
sanction afforded by the government to their imper- 
tinent meddling. The restored Bourbons never 
could be made to understand the nature of the im- 
mense chang» which the revolution had wrought in 
the religious feelings of their countrymen: they could 
not for a long time see the palpable fact of the gen- 
eral indifference of the national mind to religion, its 
aversion to the discipline, its contempt for the cere- 
monies of the Church of Rome; and when they could 
not disguise from themselves the existence of such a 
state of feeling, they set about correcting it by child- 
ishly ill-contrived expedients. Such were the or- 
dinanees issued by Beugnot as Minister of Police, 
enforcing the strict obsérvance ofthe Sabbath. ‘The 
greatest ferment was excited by the bigotry of a 
priest, who ventured on reviving one of the most 
revolting barbarisms of the Gallican Church, in re- 
fusing Christain burial to the actress, Mademoiselle 
Raucourt. The perpetual mournings for Louis 
XVI were worse than ridiculous—they pronounced 
a continual sentence of condemnation on France, for 
an act to which the whole nation had at least consent- 
ed. A similar error of judgment was exhibited in 
the erection of monuments to Pichegru and the 
Chouans who fell at Quiberon. Great mischief was 
done in the provinces by the ultra-royalist com- 
missioners originally sent by Monsieur, The army 
was discontented at the intrusion of emigrant of- 
ficers, the change of its glorious eagles and colours, 
the establishment of a royal military household in 
the style of the ancient monarchy, the appointment 
of Dupont of Baylen as Minister of War, the intro- 


duction of chaplains into the regiments, the insults 


offered by the royal family to some of its best officers, 
and still more by the prospect of a long peace. The 
Congress of Vienna, at which M. de Talleyrand was 
accused of sacrificing the honour and interests of 
France to his selfish desire of obtaining the favour 
of the allied monarchs, excited a general irritation. 
But the greatest distrust was occasioned by the pros 
ceedings of the government in the legislative bodies, 
A charter adopted after afew deliberations, in which 
M. de Montesquieu puta stop to all discussion by 
denouncing an irrevocable decision of the king in 
favour of every disputed article, was ‘‘octroyee” by 
the king, and explained in a speech of the Chancel- 
lor D’Ambray, in which it was insultingly styled an 
Ordonnnance of Reformation. This charter was 
immediately violated, or grossly evaded, by the es- 
tablishment of a Censorship. Still greater alarm 
was caused by the law which restored to the emi- 
grants such of their confiscated property as had not 
been sold or granted away. This was regarded as a 
step to the restitution of that portion of their property 
wiich had passed into the hands of individuals; and 
a natural alarm was generally excited among all the 
holders of national property. ‘The peasantry expect- 
ed with dread the return of their seignear and cure, 
and the consequent establishment of seignorial rights, 
and of that*impost, the most universally detested by 
every civilized people, the tithe. The dissatisfac- 
tion spread daily and increased in intensity. The 
king himself divined its existence, and became 
alarmed; he was anxious to take better advisers, and 
even desired to profit by the counsels tendered aim 
by the leaders of the liberal party. But the influe 
ence of his brother and the court terrified and en- 
slaved the weak monarch. Fouche and Barras were 
repulsed from his presence, because the Duehesse 
d’Angouleme was to fall *froide morte” at the sight 
ofa regicide: and up to the very landing of Napo- 
leon the court were amused and betrayed by the re- 
ports in which MM. de Blacas and Beugn ot depict- 
ed, in the cant of their party, the growing affection 
of the people for the race of St. Louis. 


We are glad to witness the rapid progress of the 
Temperance cause, Scarcely a day passes by but 
the newspapers record the perpetration of some 
crime committed under the iafluence of strong 
drink—narrate some bold villany into the commis- 
sion of which some poor wretch has been driven by 
inebriety and its concomitant evils. Philanthropists 
—those who really love their kind—cannot give too 
much attention to the subject. The evil is one that 
is felt through all the walks of life—the rich and 
poor alike become its votaries—the tempter is met 
under a thousand seducing aspects—and the victim 
frequently discovers himself on the verge of ruin only 
whenit is too late. We have been led to these remarks 
by the perusal of the proceedings of a recently or- 
ganized Temperance Society in Huntingdon county, 
Pa. The meeting was very large, was addressed by 
Judge Burnside, and other respectable gentlemen, 
and a number of persons attached their names to the 
constitution. We trust that similar associations may 
be established throughout the country. They cannot 
possibly do harm, and must do good. 


Those of our readers who have read the sea 
sketches we have from time to time transferred to 
ourcolumns from Blackwood’s Magazine, under the 
title of ** Tom Cringle’s Log,’’ will be gratified to 
learn that Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the 
whole ‘‘log,”-or narrative intwo volumes. They 
embrace many vivid, graphic, and faithful sketches 
of sea life and scenery, and cannot but be read with 
the deepest interest. The author has been justly 
compared with Cooper, and many of his sketches are 
in fact equal to any from the pen of our celebrated 
countryman. We could not offer stronger praise. 


We have adverted on more than one oceasion, in 
terms of satisfaction, to the benefit which the mana- 
gers of the Walnut Street Theatre, in connection 
with some highly respectable gentlemen, propose 
getting up for the veteran Cooper; but we confess we 
feel somewhat mortified that the arrangements for 
this benefit have not been more extensive and liberal 
—or, if more so than we imagine, that the public 
have not been fully made acquainted with them.— 
Who are the respectable gentlemen to whom the 
Managers of the Walnut Street Theatre look for 
patronage and assistance, in getting up a benefit 
worthy of the character and liberality of Philadel- 
phia? And why have not those gentlemen called a 
public meeting upon the subject? We feel confi- 
dent that a large majority of our citizens would 
take pleasure in relieving the misfortunes and bright- 
ening the last days of a distinguished veteran actor 
—would readily attend a public meeting, and join in 
an efforttorender the proposed benefit one in reality. 
But we are equally confident, that if two or three 


gentlemen, whose names are unknown to the publie, 
assume the management of the affair, that the whole 
will prove a failure, reflecting discredit upon the 
city, and mocking the wants of the beneficiary. The 
Managers of the Walnut Street Theatre deserve 
praise for the handsome manner in which they have 
volunteered their house for the occasion, but we trust 
that the gentlemen to whom they refer in their card 
will make a decided move in the matter. The sea- 
son is advancing, and the benefit should take place 
as soon as the Kembles are enabled to leave Boston 
and volunteer. The following, from the Courier & 
Euquirer of Tuesday, shows what our néighbours 
expect of us: 

Cooper.—We are much gratified in perceiving 
that an earnest disposition exists in Philadelphia to 
get upa benefit for Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, who, 
alter thirty-five years of dramatic labour, is left with 
a large and iuteresting family (six daughters, ) really 
in want. The Philadelphia andience always enter- 
tained a great a pe for the talents of Cooper, and 
he held possession of the stage without a rival for 
many years in that city. It is there that we hope to 
see a benevolent effort in his behalf meet with the 
success it merits. Here, we are well satisfied, there 


will be no difficulty in following the example;—the 
recollection we all bear of his late excellent and 


}amiable wife, the pride of all her acquaintance, and 


her interesting children, in. whom we all have an 
interest, are sufficient inducements in the perform- 
ance of a mere act of justice which is so richly due 
to Mr. Cooper. 

It may be said that Cooper ought to have been rich, 
but the stage is notalways the road to economy.— 
Kean is poor.—Kemble ar lately,) was gradually 
losing ground, hundreds in the profession toil 
through years of labour to end their days in afflict- 
tion, it is, however, a bright feature of humanity, 
not to allow those to wantin old age who have in 
their youth and in their prime, contributed to our 
intellectual enjoyment. Cooper has some old, sub- 
stantial, and influential friends in this city, a few 
words from a portion of whom will do every thing 
here that is requisite for his present relief and the 
future well-being of his children. In such a cause 
our co-operation will always be afforded with plea- 
sure, and we are well informed that some of our most 
distinguished fellow-citizens stand ready to take an 
active part in such a measure whenever it shall be 
deemed advisable to make the effort. 


_ The Italian Troupe pay 800 dollars a week for 
the Bowery Theatre. They paid but $250 a week 
for the Chesnut street Honse. 


The Opera appears to be on the decline in New 
York. Theattendance on Saturday evening was, ac- 
cording to the American, wofully thin. The prices 
have been reduced to those of the Park Theatre, 
viz: for the boxes one dollar, pit seventy-five cents, 
and gallery fifty cents, 


A public meeting of the citizens of Bedford, Pa. 
was held at Bedford on the sixteenth instant, when 
a Committee was appointed to receive donations of 
money, provisions, or clothing, for the relief of the 
sufferers by the recent destructive fire at Cumber- 
land, Md. 


BUSINESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A Philadelphia correspondent of the Boston Ga- 
zette writes, in a late letter: ‘It is gratifying to wite 
ness the bustle of business that is daily exhibited in 
the streets of this city. The side-walks are crowded 
with boxes, barrels, &c. containing the productions 
of every clime; and in a walk along the wharves, the 
ear is constantly saluted with the cheering ‘Yo heave’ 
ho’ of the sailor; vessels are loading and discharging, 
arriving and departing; and the little steamers which 
ply between this city and Jersey are always in mo- 
tion, keeping up a continual whiz, whiz, and add 
much to the interest of the scene. Our ‘Bond street,’ 
on a pleasant day, presents quite a lively appearance, 
large accessions having been made to the number of 
our fashionable promenaders, from New York and 
Baltimore. In short, Philadelphia was never in a 
more prosperous condition than at the present mo- 
ment.” 


A TEMPLE OF INIQUITY. 
It appears from a late number of the Boston Gal- 


laxy, that that city is disgraced and demoralized by 
the existence there, of a public gambling and drink- 
ing house, that has no parallel but in the “hells” of 
London and Paris. It is called the Boston Gym- 
nasium. The editor of the Galaxy paid it a visit on 
Fast Day. We give the following bold picture of 
its character. 


The infernal region was redolent of the fumes of 
sick stomachs, gin and tobacco. There were about 
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a hundred persons assembled; blackguards, swind- 
lers, and reprobates of every description. Many of 
‘the sons of the aristocracy of the city were there, as 
well as others, who, from their garb, one would have 
taken for honest gentlemen, The rest were foreign | 
ers and unwashed villains, To the honour of the 
coloured population be it spoken, not one of them 
were there. Here was seen the husband, whose wife 
sat lonely at home, pining for his company; there 
the father, whose children were crying for the bread 
he was casting on the waters, not to return again.— 
There stood the hopeful urchin, whose father, good 
man, supposed his pride and boast was at that very 
roaoment edifying in church. Full half the assembly 
were boys from ten to sixteen years old. “It will pre- 
sently appear that they were preparing to graduate 
from the state prison and to die on the gallows, 

In the middle of this earthly hell was a polygonal 
enclosure of boards, about ten feet in diameter, the 
floor of which was strewed with tan, to drink the 

_ blood of the cocks, Here two of the gallant birds 

were engaged. Round the south end of the hall 
_ were ranged a score of tea chests, in each of which 
a cock was crowing at his neighbours. As many 
more were hanging in bags at the walls of the build- 
ing. In one corner stood a genteel blackguard, sing- 
ing an obscene song, to the infinite satisfaction of his 
auditors. Right opposite to him sata bloated wretcli 
viscera eructans cum gemitu, and, in the intervals of 
his intestine syncope, holding forth in praise of tem- 
perance. Oaths and blasphemies rung on every side 
and a few fisticuffs were exchanged. 

Oa entering, we went straight to the cock-pit, 
where a slate-coloured and a red bird were striving 
to kill each other with steel spurs, which had bcen 
affixed to their legs, probably because the natural 
weapons could not draw blood fast enough for the 
taste of the spectators. The feathers flew and the 
gore streamed. Presently the slate-coloured cock 
drove his gaff through the brain of his adversary, 
who fell dead on the spot. We turned away toa 
gaming table, which stood in another part of the 
room, with a sensation ofrelief. ~ 

The play was Roulette. In the centre of the 
table was a wheel, resembling wheels of fortune, 
painted and marked with hieroglyphies.— 

here were lite compartments round its edge—an 
ivory ball was made to run round its periphery, and 
asit stopped the gamester lost or won. On each 
side of the wheel wasa parallelogram divided into 
squares, with figures on which the players placed 
their stakes. An ill looking gallows-bird turned the 
wheel, and another marked the phases of it. The 
marker had under his hand a pile of silver and gold 
eighteen inches high, which had been won. We 
observed that the bank gained five imes out of six. 
The management of the table was heathen Greek to 
us; nevertheless we put down and lost to the amount 
of seventy-five cents. We did this that we miglit the 
better be able to swear to the facts and identify the 
two scoundrels who kept the table. We have since 
seen them on ’change among honest men. 

A boy about fourteen years old staked his last 
fourpenny piece and lost it. Then tears gushed 
from his eyes. He went out tearing his hair and 
exclaiming, ‘*O my poor father! O my poor mo- 
ther! What willlLacome of me? O how I wish my 
boss hdd not sent me after that money.” ‘This in- 
cident was a mine of mirth to the gamesters—~a horse 
—_ shook the building. 

ut now Coolidge, with a stentorian voice and a 
kind of bottle swagger, proclaimed that two more 
cocks were tobe gated. He took a cock out of a 
bag and called to a brawny Irishman who stood at 
hand, ‘Henry, give me my saw.” A dentist’s saw 
was produced, and the villains proceeded, to our in- 
expressible horror, to saw off the biped’s spurs close 
to his legs. ‘The blood streamed down, and the ope- 
rators proceeded to fasten the gaffs upon the raw 
stumps. When a second cock had been accoutred 
in the like manner, Coolidge and Henry held them 
up and excited them to peck ateach other. When 
they were sufficiently furious, they were set down 
and the set-to commenced. 

One of the birds was red, the other black. They 
several times drove the gaffs into each other’s bo- 
dies, but this did not abate their ardor. Bets ran 
high. At last the red thrast his spur through the 
black cock’s knee joint, and they both fell entangled 
together. They were raised, disunited and set to 
fighting again. 
- The black could now hardly stand. A thrust in the 
brain quelled his courage, and he hopped over the 
enclosure. Coolidge took him up, smoothed his 
feathers, wiped _away the blood that blinded his 
eyes, and put him again into the pit. Oh! it was 
cruel, savage, bloody. The poor bird had not, 
however, much more to suffer. A second stroke in 

é the brain laid him asleep forever, , 
» Thus the sport continued till four the next morn- 
ing, and so it is carried on every Saturday night and 


the chief marshal, who shall be heartily welcome 
to our evidence, and by this time the offenders are 
probably in custody. He has also the names of other 
eye-witnesses of what we have related. 


Progress of the West.—The section of land on 
which Cincinati is laid out, was bought for forty nine 
dollars worth of land warrants! This was in De- 
cember, 1788. Its population in 1795, was 500; in 
1813, 4,000; and in 1832, $1,000. The population 
of the Territory, nowthe State of Ohio, in 1790, 


Sundav morning. We have lodged a complant with. 


SELECTIONS. 


BYRON: 


The edition of Byron’s works, now publishing by 
Morray in London, is, it would seem, to embrace 
every thing, which consideration for the feelings of 
others—and possibly in some instances for the cause 
of public morals—had heretofore caused to be sup- 
pressed. Tothe volumescontaining Don Juan, the 
original dedication to Southey, not before published 
with the poem, is prefixed. We copy it from the 
London Literary Gazette, together with some other 
extracts and notes. —/Vew- York American, 


DEDICATION.* 


Bob Southey! You’re a poet—poet laureate, 
And reprenentative of all the race, 
Although ’tis true that you turn’d out a Tory at 
Last—yours has lately been acommon ease— 
And now my epic renegade! what are ye at? 
With all the lakers, in and ‘out of place! 
¥ nest of tureful persons to my eye 

ike ‘four-and-twenty black birds ina pie; 


‘Which pie being open’d they, began to sing,’ 
(This old song and new simile holds geod, ) 
* A dainty dish to set before the king,’ 

Or regent, who admires such kind of food;— 
And Coleridge, too, bas lately taken wing, 
But like ahawk encumber’d with his hood— 
Explaining metaphysics to the nation— 

I wish he would explain his Explanation, 


You, Bob! are rather insolent, you know, 

At being disappointed in your wish 

To supersede all warblers here below, 

And be the only blackbird in the dish; 

And then you overstrain yourselt, or so, 

And tumble downward like the flying fish, 
Gasping on deck, because you soar ioo high, Bob, 
And fall, for lack of moisture, quite a- dry, Bob! 
And Wordsworth, in a rather long ‘Excursion’ 

(I think the quarto holds five hundred pages), 
Has givena sample from the vasty version 

Of his new system to perplex the sages; 

*Tis poetry—at least by his assertion, 

And may appear so when the dog-star rages— 
And he who understands it would be able 

To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 


You—Gentlemen! by dint of long seclusion 

From better company, have kept your own 

At Keswick, and through still continued fusion 

Of one another’s minds, at last have grown 

To deem, asa most logical conclusion, 

That poesy has wreaths for you alone: 

There is a narrowness in such a notion, 

Which makes me wish you’d change your lakes for 
ocean. 


I would not imitate the petty thought, - 

Nor coin my self-love to so base a vice, 

For all the glory your conversion brought, 

Since gold alone should not havé been its price. 
You have your salary; was’t for that you wrought? 
And Wordsworth has his place in the excise.t 
You’re shabby fellows; true—but poets still, 

And duly seated on the immortal hill. 

Your bays may hide the boldness of your brows— 
Perhaps some virtuous blushes; let them go— 
To you | envy neither fruit nor boughs; 

And for the fame you would engvoss below, 
The field is universal, and allows 

Scope to all such as feel the inherent glow: 
Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabb, will try 
*Gainst you the question with posterity. 


For me, who wandering with pedestrian muses, - 
Contend not with you on the winged steed; 

1 wish your fate may yicld ye, when she chooses, 
The fame you envy, and the skill you need; 
And recollect a poet nothing loses 

In giving to his brethren their fall meed 

Of meri‘, and complaint of present days 

Is not the certain path to future praise. 


He that reserves his laurels for posterity 
(Who does not often claim the bright reversion) 
Has generally no great crop to spare it, ive 
Being only injured by his own asser‘ioz , 
And although here and there some glorious rarity 
Arise like ‘Titan from the sea’s immersion, 
The major part"of such appellants go 
To—God knows where—tfor no one else can know. 


If, fallen in evil days on evil tongues, 
Milton appeal’d to the avenger, Time, 
If time, the avenger, execrates his wrongs, 
And makes the word Miltonic? mean sublime,’ 
He deign’d not to belie his soul in songs, 
Nor turn his very talent to a crime; 
He did not loathe the sire to laud the son, 
But closed the tyrant-hater he begun. 


Think’st thon, could he—the blind old man—arise 
Like Samuel from the grave, to freeze once 
id more 
The blood of monarchs with his prophecies, 
Or be alive again—again all hoar 
With time and trials, and those helpless eyes, 
And heartless daughters, worn, and pale,fand 


poor; 
Would he adore a Sultan? he obey 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereagh ?§ 


Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreant! 
Dabbling its sleek young hands in Erin’s 


was. 3,000; in 1830 it was 937,000. 


Transferred to gorge upon a'sister shore, 


The vulgarest tool that tyranny could want, 


With just enough of talent, and no more, 


To lengthen fetters by another fixed, 
And offer poison long already mixed, 


An orator of such set trash of phrase, 
Ineffably—legitimately vile, 


That even its grossest flatterers dare not praise, 


Nor foes*all nations—condescend to smile— 
Not even a sprightly blunder’s spark can blaze 
From that Ixion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
That turns and turns to give the world a notion 

Of endless torments and perpetual motion. 


A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 

And botehing, patching, leaving still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid, 

States to be curbed, and thoughts to be confined, 
Conspiracy or congress to be made— 

Cobbling at manacles for all mankind— 
A tinkering slave-maker, who mends all chains, 
With God and man’s abhorrence for its gains, 


if we may judge of matter by the mind, 
Emasculated to the marrow Jt 
Hath but two objects, how to serve, and bind, 
Deeming the chain it wears even men may fit, 
Eutropius of its many masters—blind 
To worth as freedom, wisdom as to wit, 
Fearless—because no feeling dwells in ice, 
Its very courage stagnates to a vice. 


Wher shall | turn me not to view its bonds, 
For I will never feel them;—ltaly! 
Thy late reviving Roman, soul desponds 
Beneath the lie this state thing breathed o’er thee-- 
Thy clanking chin, and Erin’s yet green wounis, 
Have voices—tongues to ery aloud for me. 
Europe has slaves—allies—kings—armies still.— 
And Southey lives to sing them very ill. 
Meantime, Sir Laureate, I proceed to dedicate, 
In honest simple verse, this song to you. 
And. if in flattering strains I do not predicate, 
still retain my buff and blue;’ 
My politics as yet are all to educate: 
Apostacy’s so fashionable, too, 
To keep one creed’s a task grown quite Herculean; 
Is it not so, my tory, ultra-Julian?”’| 


We subjoin a fragment on the back of the MS. of 
Canto I. which we suspect the poet must have origi- 
nally designed for part of a preface, after his own 
fashion, to Don Juan, It isa terrible stanza: 


**T would to heaven that I were so much clay, 

As Lam blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling— 
Because at least the past were pass’d away— 

And for the future—(buit1 write this reeling, 
Having got drunk exceedingly to-day, 

So that I seemed to stand upoa the ceiling) 
I say—the future is a serious matter— 
And so—for God’s sake—hock and soda water!” 


Another new stanza, a fragment too, is as follows: 


‘¢ Time has approved Ennui to be the best 
Of friends, and opiate draughts; your love and 
wine 
Which shake so much the human brain and bre&st, 
Must end in languor;—men must sleep like swine; 
The happy lover and the welcome guest 
Both sink at last into a swoon divine; 
Fall of deep raptures and of bumpers, they 
Are somewhat sick and sorry the next day.” 


Of the Notes in this volume, some of the best are 
by the poet Coleridge, who appears to be a very 


‘| great admirer of Don Juan, abhorring, as he must 


do, many detached passages in it. 
Christabelle says, for example: 
“The popularity of the old Spanish play, entitled 
Atheista Fulminato, the original of Don Juan, has 
been so extensive as to claim philosphical attention 
and investigation. ‘The first point to be noticed is, 
that the play is throughout imaginative. Nothing of 
it belongs to the real world, but the names of the 
places and persons. ‘The ecmic parts, equally with 
the tragic; the living, equally with the defunct cha- 
racters, are creatures of the brain; as little amena- 
ble to the rulesof ordinary probability,as the Satan 
of Paradise Lost, or the Caliban of the Tempest, and 


‘Lhe author of 


} therefore to be understood as impersonated abstrac- 


tions. ‘The very extravagance of the incidents, and 
the superhuman entireness of Don Juan’s agency, 
prevents the wickedness from shocking our minds to 
any painful degree. Meantime the qualities of his 
character are too desirable, too flattering to our pride 
and our wishes, not to make up on this side as much 


Faith as was lost on the other. ‘There is no danger 


(thinks the spectator or reader) of my becoming such 
a monster of iniquity as Don Juan! I never shall be 
an atheist! I shall never disallow all distinction be- 
tween right and wrong! I have not the least incli- 
nation to be so outrageous a draweansir in my love 
affairs! But to possess such a power of captivating 
the other sex! to be capable of inspiring, in a charm- 
ing and even a virtuous woman, a love so deep, and 
so entirely personal to me, that even my worst vices, 
if 1 were vicious, even my cruelty and perfidy, if I 
were cruel and perfidious, could not eradicate the 
passion! To be so loved for my own self, that, even 
with a distinet knowledge of my character, she yet 
died to save me! this takes hold of two sides of the 
nature, the better and the worse. * * In fine, the 
character of Don Juan consists in the union of every 
thing desirable to human nature, .as means, and 
which, therefore, by the well known law of associ- 
ation, become atlength desirable on their own account. 
The ingredients, too, are mixed in the happiest 


"Tr thus for wider carnage taught to pant, 


| proportion, soas to uphold and relieve each other— 


more especially in thet counterpoise of wit, geety 
and social generosity, which prevents the crimi 

even in the most atrocious moments, from sinking 
into the mere ruffian, as far, at least, as our imagi- 
nation sits in judgment. Above all, the fine suffu- 
sion through the whole, with the characteristic man- 
ners and feelings of a highly bred gentleman, gives 
lite to the drama, Thus having invited the statue 
ghost of the governor whom he had murdered, which 


| invitation the marble ghost accepted by a ned of the 
| nead, Don Juan has prepared a banquet. 


D. Juan. Some wine, sirrah! Here’s to Don 
Pedro’s ghost—he should have been welcome, 

D. Lop. The raseal is afraid of you after death, 
(One knocks at the door. ) 

}. Juan (to the servant.) Rise and do your duty, 

Serv. Oh, the devil, the devil. (Marble ghost 
enters. ) 

D. Juan. Ha! ’tis the ghost! Let’s rise and re- 
ceive him! Come, governor, you are welcome, sit 
there; it we had thought you would have come, we 
would have staid for you. Here, governor, your 
health! Friends, put it about! Here’s excellent 
meat—taste of this ragout. Come, Ill help you; 
come eat, and Jet old quarrels be forgotten. The 
ghost threatens him with vengeance, ) 

D. Juan. We are too much confirmed—curse on 
this dry discourse! Come, here’s to your mistress; 
you had one when you were living: not forgetting 
your sweet sister. (Devils enter.) Are these some 
of your retinue? Devils, say you? I’m sorry I 
have no burnt brandy to treat ’em with, that’s drink 
fit for devils.’ 

Nor is the scene from which we quote interest. 
ing in dramatic probability alone, it is susceptible of 
a sound moral—ofa moral that has more than come 
mon claims on the notice of a too numerous class, 
who are ready io receive the qualities of gentleman- 
ly courage, and scrupulous honour (in all the recog- 
nized laws of honour,) as the substitutes of virtue, 
instead of its ornaments, This, indeed, is the mo- 
ral value of the play at large.” 


* ¢*This ‘Dedication’ was suppressed in 1819, wis 
Lord Byron’s reluctant consent; but shortly after his 
death its existence became notorious, in consequence 
of an article in the Westminster Review, generally 
ascribed to Sir John Hobhouse, and for several years 
the verses have been selling in the streets as a 
broadside. It could, therefore, serve no purpose to 
exclude on the present occasion. —E,” 

t+ **Wordsworth’s place may be in the customs; it 
is, Ithink, in that or the excise—besides another at 
Lord Lonsdale’s table, where tis poetical charlatan 
and political pavasite licks up the crumbs with a 
hardened alacrity; the converted Jacobin having 
long subsided into the clownish sycophant of the 
worst prejudices of the aristocracy.” 

“ ‘Pale, but not cadaverous:’— Milton’s two el- 
der daughters are saidto have robbed him ef his 
books, besides cheating and plaguing him in the 
economy of his house, &c. Hisfeelings on such an 
outrage, both asa parent and a scholar, must have 
been singularly painful. Hayley compares hitn to 
Lear. See part third, Life of Milton, by W. Hay- 
ley (or Hailey, as spelt in the edition before me),” 

“Or,— 

‘Would he subside into a hackney Laureate— 

A scribling, self-sold, soul-hired, scorn’d Iseariot?? 

| ‘*L allude not to your friend Landor’s hero, the 
traitor Count Julian; but to Gibbon’s hero, vulgarly 
yclept ‘the Apostate.’ ” 


- - 


JUANA, 

The following story, from the memoirs of the 
Duchess of Abrantes, conveys a lively impression of 
Madame Junot’s graphic manner of relation. It is 
at the same time very curious and characteristic: — 

** On the Quay de Soudres there lived an old wo- 
man, who used to sell oranges during one half the 
year, and pilchers duriag the other. Her best cas- 
tomers were the soldiers, to whom, besides her fruit 
and fish, ske sold another kind of merchandise, viz. 
fortune telling. Whether this old woman deceived 
herself or only deceived others, | cannot pretend to 
say; but by all vagabonds of the Quay of Soudres, 
and by ail the foreign soldiers in the Poliee Legion 
and the Legion of Alorna, she was looked upon as a 
witch. One wet and stormy evening, after the sol- 
diers had almost all returned to their barracks, a 
German named Fritz <lamp, presented himself to 
the old woman, who was just preparing to shut up 
her hoyel. Fritz was completely intoxicated. Ju- 
ana! Juana! I want you to tell me what is going to 
happen to me—I have just killed a man—I found 
him in company with my sweetheart. He was one 
of Kay’s men; one of the relic bearers; but that did 
not save him; | have made an end of him. Now, 


our Colonel does not like these affuirs;—therefore, . 


good Juana, tell me what punishment awaits me.’— 
‘I have not time, this evening,’ replied the old wo- 
man, who was probably not inclined to have any 
thing to do with the business, ‘come back to-mor- 
row.’ ‘I cannot, you must tell me nowy. I must 
know what-will be my punishment before I return to 
the barracks. If the Colonel should be severe, b 
have a good pair of legs, end shall be off.’ During 
this colloquy, several sailors and some of Kay’s sol- 
diers had assembled round the old woman’s habita- 
tion. Some of the latter had proposed throwing both 
the German and the witch into the Tagus. Fritz, 
as I have already observed, had’ been drinking, and 
on hearing this he became irritable, and turning to 
the bystanders, he said, ‘ Let any of you touch her, 
atyour peril! And if you meddle with 
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mentsker! have a care of yourselves! Come, Juana, 
come,’ and he staggered towards the old woman.— 
© 1 said before that I will tell you nothing to-night. 
Leave me, or you shail repent of this.” e But | say 
that you shali tell me,’ exclaimed Fritz ina —e 
and though you should be in league with the devi 
himself, | will have satisfaction of you both.’ On 
hearing the name of the devil, every Portuguese In 
the group of bystanders crossed himself three times 
at least. Fear was stronger than curiosity, and the 

roup now retreated from the two interlocutors. 
Fritz advanced to Juana, for the purpose of fore- 
ing her into the wretched hovel in which she cooked 
her pilchers and delivered her oracles. ‘ Touch me 
not,’ she exclaimed, ‘touch me not; for I say again 
you shall repent it.? Fritz replied only by an oath, 
and staggered forward. ‘The old woman stretched 
out her arm to defend herself, and she no sooner 
touched the soldier,. than be fell at her feet, as if 
struck by a thunderbolt. On seeing this, the by- 
standers were, for a moment, petrified with terror. 
Juana herself was dismayed at what she had done. 
Fritz was raised up, but he showed no signs of lite; 
and it was not until he had been bled, and after a 
lapse of two hours, that he at length opened his 
eyes. However, it would have been better for Juana 
had he kept them closed; for, as soon as he was able 


seize the old woman, he saw, standing beside her, 
a tall black man, with fiery eyes, and. this black 
man had telled him to the ground with aclub which 
he had in his hand. ‘The most singular part of this 
affair was, that Fritz was vow perteetly sober, and 
in all the different interrogatories he underwent, he 
never varied in his story. The result of this im- 
ortant investigation was, that poor Juana was con- 
fined in the blackest and deepest dungeon of the in- 
quisition, and every preparation was being made to 
erform the second act of the ridiculous farce of the 
Conner of Madrid and his sympathetic powder; but 
Juckily for the old woman, she was saved by one of 
her neices, who, asif by a sort of inspiration, thought 
of applying to Junot, for whora she one day waited 
at the door, until he came out to mount his horse. 
The soldier, who had now got into the hands of the 
monks, and whose brain was excited to a pitch of 
insanity, positively persisted in his first statement. 
Through an aberration of intellect, he had well 
nigh become the murderer of the poor old woran, 
who was praying for pardon (though too late) to all 
the saints in paradise, for having had dealings with 
the demons in hell. ‘fhe real facts of the case were 
sthese—Fritz, who could not stand very steadily, in 
attempting to walk on the muddy, slippery ground, 
lost kis equilibrium on being touched by Jaana.— 
In falling, bis head struck against a stone; and from 
this very natural incident ensued all that I have just 
detailed. M. Magnien, whosaw Fritz, and examin- 
ed his head, found that the contusion had produced 
considerable injury, and that it was, indeed, within 
an ace of being fatal. However, he firmly persisted 
in his hallucination, and never could be convinced 
that poor Juana was nothing more than an innocent 
vender of oranges and pilchers, § She is a great 
magician,’ said he; § 1 did wrong to offend her, but 
she has punished me dearly for it.? his affair, 
which scarcely seems to belong to the nineteenth 
century, was, thanks to our exertions, brought to a 
less awful conclusion than the San Banito and the 
sulphured shirt. The Nuncio interested himself 
for old Juana, and the poor creature was sent to a 
convent at Viseu or Ciudad-Rodrigo, 


Jersey Tvicks.—The rogues df New Jersey seem 
to be not less adroit than those of New England.— 
We republished on Monday from the Courier an ac- 
count of the simulation of paralysis, by which a per- 
son convicted.of perjury at Hackensack escaped with 
a trifling punishment, and the same paper of yes- 
terday relates another device at Newark equally in- 
genious, A fellow by the name of James Springer, 
well known to the dispensers of justice in this city, 
was committed to the Newark jail, in company with 
an associate, ona charge of passing counterfeit mo- 
ney. He stated to the magistrate that he was mere- 
lv an ayent of the police, to ferret out and detect 
the other and real culprit. On his trial, an affidavit 
of the prisoner was read by his council, stating the 
materiality of the testimony of Mr. Sparks, of the 
police office, and solicitiug a postponement of the 
trial, This was refused. He thereupon pleaded 
guilty, and in mitigation of punishinent submitted 
to the court a letter purporting to have been written 
in this city, by Willlam G,. Sparks, confirmiug the 
prisoner’s story, and expressing regret that he could 
not attend the trial at Newark, but assuring him 
that he need be under no apprehension as to the con- 
sequences, This letter had its influence with the 
Court, who really believed that the prisoner had 
been acting the character of a spy over the actions 
of his associate, with the knowledge and approbation 
of Mr. Sparks, and, therefore, instead ct sending 
him to the state prison, as they otherwise would have 
done, let him off with a fine of twenty-five dollars 
The letter was a sheer fabrication; but the Court has 
no power to reconsider the sentence. Nor can the 

rogue be punished for forgery—the name of the po- 
lice officer being William H. Sparks, and the im- 


puted author of the letter William G. Sparks.— 
Com. Adv, 


TRIAL OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


The hearing of this case, which was a charge of 
heresy against the celebrated Rev. Edward Irving 


on Wednesday last. The proceedings were opened 
with a prayer, after which the indictment was read, 
which charged the Rev, Defendant with maintaining 
the sinfulness of Christ in his human nature. He 
had written that the devil tempted because he knew 
our Lord tobe temptabie; that human nature was cor- 
rupt to the heart’s core, and black as hell; and this 
was the human nature which the Son of God took 
upon himself, &c. &c. Numerous passages from 
the writings of the accused weie read. ln conse- 
quence of the promulgation of these doctrines, the 
General Assembly ot Scotland had enjoined the 
Presbytery of Annan to call upon the Rev. Edward 
Irving to avow or disavow them; in order that if he 
avowed them he might be deposed from that sta- 
tion in the Church ot Scotland to which the Presby- 
tery of Annan, by the imposition of hands, ordained 
him. ‘The Moderator inguiring it he admitted the 
truth of the libel, Mr. Irving (with great solemnity ) 
replied—“If l have said and taught that Christ was 
fashioned as a man—that he took our sintul nature 
upon him—but that by the grace of God he was up- 


tain it, yea even unto death.” 


God itself. And surely you do not call this a true 
libel.” After some fencing a plea was recorded that 
the accused admitted the correctness of the extracts. 
The members of the Presbytery then delivered their 
opinions, seriatim, that the doctrine in question was 
heretical, inasmuch as Christ was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost; and, although a man, was without sin. 
During these addresses, Mr. Irving kept his face 
buried in his hands, and often sighed aloud. Mr, 
Irving delivered an eloquent and earnest address, 
which lasted nearly two hours. His spirit stirring 
eloquence, his great physical powers, his gestures, 
his mtonations, all combined to command the ut- 
most attention, and to make, it was obvious, a deep 
impression. ‘The Presbytery unanimou ly pronoune- 
ed his doctrines heretical, and the Moderator asked 
him if he had any objection why sentence of depo- 
sition should not be pronounced, Mr. Irving rose 
and said with great vehemence—“‘Objection? All 
objection! Objection? All ohjection! L object not 
for my own sake, but for the sake of Christ my Lord, 
whom I serve and honour. 1 object for your sakes, 
who will thus bring downupon your heads the right- 
eous wrath of God, 1 object for the Church’s sake, 
who are led blindfold to ruin, Objection? All ob- 
jection!” 

‘The Moderator requested ‘the senior member of 
the Presbytery to offer up a prayer, when a gentle- 
man who sat with Mr. Irving, and who was said to 
be one of his Deacons from London, arose and with 
the greatest velhemence exclaimed “Depart Depart! ! 
Depart! Arise and flee! Flee ye out of her? Ye ean- 
not pray to Christ whom yedeny! Depart! Depart! 
1 say depart! Flee, flee!” Great consternation and 
contusion now began to prevail, and the Church be- 
ing almost dark, (for it was near 7 o’clock) added to 
them nota lite. The Deacon, who seemed greatly 
excited, made his way forcibly through the crowd. 
(Here there was a burst of hisses from the galleries. 
Mr.Irving, who was proceeding to follow his friend, 
then exclaimed, also with great vehemence, and ap- 
parently to the crowd that somewhat obstructed his 
passage, —** Stand forth! Stand forth! What, will 
ye not obey the voice of the Holy Ghost! As many 
as will obey the Holy Ghost, let them depart!” He 
then made his way towards the door, and just before 
reaching it he exclaimed—** Prayer, indeed! Oh!” 
Several gentlemen of Mr Irving’s party followed. 
In the midst of great confusion, Mr. Sloan offered a 
briet prayer—atter which the Moderator formally 
pronounced the sentence of deposition of the Rev. 
Edward Irving from the Ministry of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Death bya Cow.—On ‘Tuesday last, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Fitch, wife of Mr. John Fitch, of Hatfield, was 
killed almost instantly by a Cow. She was seen to 
pass out of the house and to cross the yard adjoining 
it, in which the Cow with a young calf were confined, 
Her screams were heard, and upon going to her, she 
was found lying upon the ground, and in a few mi- 
nutes expired. ‘There were no external wounds or 
bruises to be found upon her,and the presumption 
is, she was struck down by the cow, anda blood ves- 
sel ruptured by the violence of the act.--North- 
ampton Courier. 


A TERRIBLE TORNADO. 
SPRINGFIELD, (Ouro,) April 13. 

Qn Thursday afiernoon, between five and six 
o’clock, our citizens were alarmed by the appears 
ancein the South of a violent hurricane. When 
first seen it appeared to be sweeping onward ina di- 
rect line for Springficld, but as it neared the town, 
it was apparent that it bore too far South to visit us. 

It has since been ascertained that it rose some- 
where in the southwest, and swept across the coun- 
try in a due northeasterly course. We have accounts 
of its effects as far southwest as Landis’ Mill, on 
Mill Creek, five miles from this place. It struck 
the dwelling house of Mr. Peterson, entirely un- 
roofed one department, tore the smoke house from 
its mooring, with the exception of the foundation, 
which was retained in its place by an oak tree two 


of London, came on before the Presbytery of Annan, 


feet in diameter cast upon it by =, storm, Leaving 
| 


held, and yielded not to the motions of that sintul  yaried from five to eighty rods, and it gradually arose 
nature, then is ita glorious doctrine, and | will main- | into the heaven in the foem of a pyramid. 


Moderator—‘‘It is necessary that youanswer aye, Dayton, who wason his way to this place during the 
or no.” ‘Lhe Rev Edward leving, **wiat L do hold | storm, we have gained additional information. Our 
to speak, he declared that just as he was about to Fis, that the flesh of Christ, being of the seed of Da-) informant first fell in with the marks of the tornado, 

vid—born of a womanu—was sintul; but that it was | five miles this side of Dayton. Its whole course was 
presented holy unto God—holy, holy as the law of | 


Mr. Peterson’s farm, it struck the dwelling house of 
Mr. Throckmorton—eatirely demolished it—and, 
we regret to say, killed one of his children, a boy 
five or six years old—and considerably bruised him- 
self and wife. 
The next account we have of it is where it crossed 
the Yellow Spring road, which was so completely 


heen taken from it by gensdarmes, who thus yio- 
lated the sanctity of adwelling, which even the re- 


| storation had respected, though Gen. Lafayette was 
openly its opponent. The pretext for this sav 


step, as the General characterized it, was that this 


| proscribed man once had been seen in the capital, 
hotwithstanding the engagement into which he had 


stopped up by huge oak trees, rails, &c. esto render entered not again to appear there. The true motive 


it impassable. ‘Ihe Southern mail stage was com- 
pelled to return to Springfield, where it was detain- 
ed until the next morning. Passing on, the storm 
struck the house of Mr. Callum, directly south of 


this place, and threw off the upper or garret story. 


It appears soon after to have broken, but again col- 
lecting, it continued to travel ina Northeasterly 
course, until it reached the farm of B. Brubacher, 
about two miles above Springfield, where it heaved 
forth its last gasp, and was scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. 

Its whole course, as far as we have heard, extend- 
ed abouteight miles, Its nearest approach to Spring- 
field, was a mile anda half. Vhe base of the column 


Furruer Particutars.--By, a gentieman from 


marked by the most destructive violence. Directly 
Northwest from Fairfield, a family of seven persons 
were buried in the ruins of their home. Imme- 
diately after the storm, some young men repaired to 
the house to lend assistance, but were unable to see 
or hearany thing of the inhabitants. After throw- 
ing off a quantity of lumber and stones, they succeed- 
ed inreleasing the bodies from their confinement, 
and ascertained that two were killed, and the re- 
maining five dangerously wounded. 

Atthe widow Wingent’s, a child had its skull 
fractured. 

The teamster of Mr. Mennard, who was upon the 
road at the time of the storm, perceiving its ap- 
proach, drove rapidly up to the door yard of a farm 
house. After the shock had pussed over, a person 
who was standing within the house, saw the team- 
ster stretched upow the ground, and his team of five 
horses and a large road wagon in the bushes on the 
opposite side of the road, where they had been drop. 
ped from the suck of the whirlwind. 

Great havoc was made among the stock, One far- 
mer had seven horses killed—all of them horribly 
mangled. A cow was thrown from a field into the 
road, and killed by the fall. 

For twenty-five miles (and how much farther we 
cannot imagine,) dwelling houses have been level- 
led with the earth, and inhabitants killed or wound- 
ed—barns demolished, and the grain scattered abroad 
—stock killed and crippled—and fences thrown 
down, and the crops laid open to the depredations of 
the eattle. All this will undoubtedly produce 
much suffering. The bitterness of want will be felt 
by many who have heretofore lived in the enjoy 
ment of plenty. The present is the time—if ever 
there be such a time—when the hand of charity 
should be nerved to relieve the unfortunate.— Pio- 
neer. 

Robbery. —We understand, says the Balitmore 
Chronicle, that the Cathedral was entered on the 
night of Thursday fast, and thealtar stripped of its 
furniture, consisting principally of candlesticks and 
erucifixes. It was reported yesterday that the loss 
sustained was considerable, but we are happy to learn 
that it does not exceed a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred dollars. 1t is supposed that the thief was 
instigated to this sacrilegious robbery by the belief, 
that the large bronze candlesticks were of solid gold. 
Should a Bible have happened to be among the 
articles purloined, it is hoped that the thiet will 
not neglect to study the commandments and re- 
store the property. In the mean time the police 
will no doubt endeavour to see that the law is ful- 
filled. 


Itis stated inthe Kentucky Reporter of the 10th 
inst. thata Mr. Gregory was shot at a militia mus- 
ter in Woodford county by a man named Davis.— 
The cireumstances, as related, are—that previous to 
the use of fire arms, Gregory and Davis had a ren- 
contre, in which the latter was worsted. Soon after, 
Davis approsched Gregory, and shot him with a pis- 
tol, ihe ball pa-sing directly through the tangs and out 
at his back. He did not fall, however, but spruxg 
furiously upon Davis, knocked him down, and beat 
him until Davis was compelled to call forth help to 
save his lite. After Gregory rose from the struggle, 
he fell, from the effects of his wound. He was still 
living at the last accounts, * 

About the same time Thomas Outten, in a rencon- 
tre, stabbed C. R. Lewis with a dirk, ina severe and 
dangerous mubner, 


LAFAYETTE. 

No one in this country will read the following pa- 
ragraph from the Paris National of the twelfth ult. 
with other feelings than those of indignation:— 

General Lafayette communicated to-day to the 
Chambers a fact, which even alter all the indignities 
heretofore witnessed will revolt the public, Amem- 
ber of the Polish government, the celebrated Le- 
lewel, driven from Paris at the instigation of the 
Russian Ambassador, had foand an asylum at La 


| is a fresh injunction from. the Russian Ambassador 


recently arrived in Paris, and who was unwilling to 


endure that one of the Polish heroes should quietly 
reside within fifteen leagues of his own dwelling.— 
The imputation east ,upon M. Lelewel of havin 


| repelled peremptorily. 


broken his word, General Lafayette and his son bot 


A GALAXY. 


A correspondent of the Albany Daily Advertiser 
wriles: 


I was ata party, not very large, a few evenings 
ago, where, asl entered the drawing room, | acci- 
dently found in a single group, Irving, Bryant, Hale 
leck, Morse, Paulding, Cole, and Miss Sedgwick, 
Irving, with a good deal of European non-chalanee, 
was leaning against the casings of the folding doors 
engaged in animated conversation with Morse and 
Cole, perhaps on sunny Italy, or foggy England, or 
perhaps they were comparing notes and reviving 
the many romantic associations of their long and va- 
rious wanderings over the Alps, Appenine and Py- 
rennees, Bryant, with his usual quiet and retiring 
air, was musing in fixed and pleasant reverie, revolve 
ing no doubt some glowing thought. Halleck, with 
his fitful changes of expression from grave and even 
severe, to the gay and sometimes Voltiare like sar- 
castic smile, left the observer in doubt which of his 
modes was in the ascendant, as he conversed with a 
fine sprightly girl, who hung upon hisarm. The 
sensitive, anxious, but intellectual face of Paulding 
showed the man of study; he seemed painfully alive 
to every movement around him, yet a smile perpete 
ually struggled to keep possession of his features. It 
was like the glow of sunset upon an aspen tree. And 
Miss Sedgwick with her unconstrained beuevolent 
smile, seemed to exult in the success with which 
she had conjured round her the literary elite of the 
city. Wasit nota group fora painter, or a phren~ 
vlogist? Do you know that our wanderers are fast 
returning from Europe? Besides those just return- 
ed, ramour says that Cooper is coming trom France, 
alter his Head Manof Berne, (his forthcoming ro- 
mance, ) Leslie from England, and Greenough from 
Italy. How rich we shall be. Adieu! 


The Central Course at Baltimore offers to the lov- 
ers of the Turf, a day of great entertainment on the 
14th of the ensuing month, The matches, stakes, 
plates and regular purses, amounting to about 
$10,000, insures that, in this country, no similar 
event has equalled the approaching one, either in the 
number of horses or the superiority of ranning which 
is to be anticipated. The Maryland bred nags Mone 
soon and Upton are matched on equals for Monday 
the J3th. ‘The famous South Carolinian Julia, backe 
edith Col. Johnson’s $5(0, runsagainst the favours 
ed Medoe. Floridarisks her high reputation, and 
Colonel] Wyan’s Anvil is determined to try all ope’ 
posing metal. The spleadid “ Craig Cup” attracts 
the beautiful and fortunate Annette to the course.— 
The cup itself (though ‘* rich and rare’) is absolute- 
ly valueless compared with the brilliant contest for 
its dbtainment—a brilliancy to be much enhanced by 
the promised attendauce of the ladies, 


Tue Tenner Passton.— Police Ocfie, London, 
March 7.—Yestevday, a pretty dark eyed girl ape 
plied for a warrant against her lover. She said she 
had eacouraged the courtship of a young man until 
she recently discovered that it would not be to her 
advantage to marry him. When she wnfolded her 
tale to him, he vowed either to hang or drown hime 
self on her account. “Well what then?” said Mr. 
Chambers. ‘*Why, your worship, 1 told him he 
might do as he pleased; and then he said he would 
wollop me before he left this world.” Mach laugh 
ter followed this unexpected termination to the sen- 
tence; but the complainant was nought bashed, and 
went on to say—“‘l verily believe he will Aide me. 
Why, twas only tother night that he attempted to 
get into my bed room window, but (here she shook 
her head) I caught up the poker, and pokad at him 
tiil he was glad to make himself searee. He has, 
however, been frequently on the watch since.’? Ware 


rant granted. 


Two Barns Burnt.—We regret to learn, that two 
barns in Derry township, in this county, were con- 
sumed by fire, on Thursday the 11th instant. One 
was owned by Mr. Samuel M’Cardy, and the other 
by Mr. Robert Doty. The devouring element was 
communicated to Mr. Doty’s by cinders blown from 
a brush-heap which was on fire more than a quater 
ofa mile distant. Mr. M’Curdy’s, we understand, 
took fire from a patch which tell ignited from the 
muzzle of a rifle, fired convenient to it. Mr. M’Cur- 
dy got his hands and face somewhat burned, in en« 
deavouring to rescue his horses from the flames, 
which he effeeted, however, with some difficulty,— 
We have not ascertained the loss sustained by either, 
in addition to their barns, but it is said to be consid- 


Grange, in the house of theGeneral . He has just) erable.—Greensburg Repub 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The murder of the interesting and amiable Mrs. 
Hamilton, at Bordentown, a few days ago, 1s no 
doubt fresh in the minds of a majority of our readers. 
We learn, from a gentleman who has seen and con- 
versed with her destroyer, that he is a young man of 
good address, with a handsome face, and apparently 
amiable. He speaks of the lady who was killed by 
his hands, in the most exalted terms. When conver- 
sing on that subject, his eyes were restless and his 
manner perturbed, as if some dark train of bitter 
thoughts were passing through his brain, and unset- 
tling his reason. 
and fitful; but on common topics, he seems unaffect- 
edly easy and agreeable. His trial comes on in 
May; and will be attended by thousands. Great ex- 
citement prevails on the subject, throughout the 
country. —P/al. Gaz. 

Five Points.—A stranger who had wandered un- 
consciously into the neighbourhood of the Five 
Points was robbed about noon yesterday, of hat, 
boots, coat, vest, and about fifty dollars in small 
bills. One of the thieves was met immediately af- 
ter the robbery by Mr. Sparks, who observed that 
he appeared to be remarkably well dressed, but at 
this time no information had been received of the 
fact, and he was consequenily uninterrupted. What 
renders this robbery more aggravated is, that the 
individual being a stranger, has no means of imme- 
diately supplying himself with clothing or money to 
get home again. 

A Disgraceful Trick.—A boy who was sent out 
by his employer to collecf a bill in South street, of 
22 dollars, received a check for the amount, which 
he proceeded to the bank to present. A fellow 
coming out of the bank us the lad was about to en- 
ter, probably pe the boy from his appear 
ance to he unaceustomed to bank business, enquir- 
ed what he wanted, and took the check from him, 
upon which he promised to get him the money and 
return ina minute. The boy after waiting some 
time found himself to be duped—the man received 
the money, and unperceived by the boy made off 
with it. As there 1s a pretty distinct recollection of 
his person, it isto be hoped he may be discovered 
and punished for the disgraceful trick. 


Melancholy Accident.—We have to record this 
week the account of a distressing occurrence which 
took place in Leyden last Friday. Mr. Benjamin 
Bullock was engaged in the lower part of his saw 
mill, while the saw was at rest. He gave directions 
to a young man aloft to hoist the gate, which he did: 
but seeing nothing of Mr. Bullock, he looked below 
and found him dead in the water. On examination, 
his head was found to be most shockingly mangled, 
and the skull shattered.— Greenfield, Mass. Gazette. 


SELECT POETRY. 


PBUNG 


PLEASURES.—RELIGION. 
Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away; 
They melt in Time’s destroying tide, 
- And cold are while they stay. 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amid the darkest gloom of wo, — 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure, 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll. 

His heart may break ’neath sorrow’s stroke, 
But to its latest thrill, 

_ Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 

Religion lights it still, 


A HYMN. 
From the Monthly Repository. 
There’s not a tint that paints the rose, 
Or decks the lily fair, 
Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But Heaven has placed it there! 


- At early dawn there’s not a gale ’ 
Across the landscape driven, 
And not a breeze that sweeps the vale, 
‘That is not sent by Heaven! 


There’s not of grass a simple blade, 
Or leaf of lowliest mien, 

Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 
And heavenly wisdom seen! 


There’s not a tempest dark and dread, 
Or storm that rents the air, 

Or blast that sweep’s 0’er ocean’s 
But Heaven’s own voice is there! 


Thereé’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Tlumes the distant earth, 
And cheers the solemn ao of night, 
But mercy gave it birth! 


His actions are alternately wild |: 


not a cloud dews distil 
n the hing clod, 

dates vith parm. vale and hill, 
That is not sent by God! 


“‘There’s not a place in earth’s vast round, 
In ocean deep or air, 

Where skill and wisdom are not found! 
For God is every where! 


Around, beneath, below, above, ' 
Wherever space extends, 

There Heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends! ¢ 

Then rise, my soul, and sing His name, 
And all His praise rehearse, ; 

Who spread abroad earth’s glorious frame, 
And built the universe! 


Where’er thine earthly lot is cast, 
His power and love declare, 

Nor think the mighty theme too vast— 
For God is every where! 


‘KNOW THYSELF!” 


Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o’er his birth; 

He looks above, around, beneath, 

At once the heir of heaven and earth. 

Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave 
The various tribes throughout her plan, 

Life to enjoy, from death to save, © 
These are the lowest powers of man. 


From strength to strength he travels on, 
He leaves the lingering brute behind; 
And when a few short years are gone, 
He soars, a disembodied mind. 
Beyond the grave, with hopes sublime, 
Destined a nobler course to run; 

In his career, the end of time 

Is but eternity begun. 


What guides him in his high pursuit, 
Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Discerns th’ immortal from the brute, 
God’s image from the mould of clay? 
knowledge! knowledge, to the soul, 
Is power, and liberty, and peace; . 

And while celestial ages roll, 

The joys of knowledge shall increase. 


Hail to the glorious plan! that spread 

This light with universal beams, 

And through the human desert fed 

Truth’s living, pure, perpetual streams, 

Behold a new creation rise, 

New spirit breathed into the clod, 

Where’er the voice of Wisdom cries— 

** Man! know thyself, and fear thy God!” 
MONTGOMERY. 


THE REWARD OF COLUMBUS, 


What was thy recompense, 
Bold and true-hearted mariner? Oh where 
The guerdon for long years of keen suspense, 
And suitorship? How could the petty care 
For daily sustenance—the agony 
Lest thou shoulidst perish in obscurity— 
I'he sneers of fools who could not understand thee 
The scorn of schoolmen, which well-nigh unmanned thee, 
Be recompensed—Discoverer !—at the last, 
When fame was thine and all thy trials past? 


Thou didst in triumph ride— 
After a world was found by thee—thro’ Spain, 
With priest and prince and noble by thy side, 
Whale followed thee a treasure bearing train 
Of the dusk warriors of the western isles— 
Did the pe people’s shouts—the loving smiles 
Ofhigh-born beauty, and the praise of kings, 
Reward thee for thy woes and wanderings? 
Or if to fill thy craving heart these failed— 
Wast thou repaid when thou wast ‘noble’ hailed? 


_No—mariner!—not then 
Wast though rewarded for past agony; 
But when tlie tropic island blessed thy ken, 
Rising in beauty from the emerald sea, 
Thy recompense was given thee for all 
Which had befallen thee, or could befal: 
Thecrown was thine ;—thy light bark was the first 
Which into that lone, lovely bay had burst, 
Andthou wast Ruler of the Indian isles, 
Of gold and spice, where summer ever smiles! 


How glorious were thy dreams! 
What high achievements, rhen, were by thee planned? 
And what tho’ all thy visionary schemes— 
Cart they were virtuous as they were grand) 
Suded in chains and unregarded death— 
Whiie foes exulting watched thy fleeting breath— 
The moment was thine own, when thou disdt gaze 
On the discovered lahd—and that repays 
Even the wrongs which finally subdued 
Thy spirit—e’en a king’s ingratitude! 
Joun C. Mossi. 


From the Albany Argus. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


Too bright, too beautiful for earth, 
Was she who gladdened every heart! 
The blessed sunbeam of each hearth, 
Her light seemed of our life a part! 
Weep—for her voice wiil greet no more; 
Weep—for her brow of love is dim! 
Where heaven's eternal fountains pour, 
Her spirit breathes its glorious hymn. 


Mother of her, our loved and dead, 

Though many a fair plant round thee bloom, 
Long will thy bitter tears be shed, 

Where the pale roses shade her tomb; 
Yet, as thou mourn’st, remember too, 

She hath been spared the toil and strife, 


The wasting griefs, the dreams untrue, 
ie The thousand ills of human liie. 


Remember, when ’mid thy sweet band, 
Thou art off ring up thy soul in prayer, 
That ske who treads the “better land,” 
Hler vow with thine is mingling there! 
Thou hast the memory of her worth, 
Thy future’s shadowy vale to cheer; 
Though brief her pilgrimage on earth, 
*Twas marked by virtues rare and dear. 


Father! rejoice that once thou’st called 
So rich a treasure all thine own— 
Rejoice, e’en though by cares eothralled, 
That o’er thy path her love once shone; 
Speak ofher oft to those who still 
Around thee breathe bope’s blissful ray: 
And, as with joy their young hearts thrill, 
Bless Him, who thus hath strewn thy way. 


Sisters, at noon and eve who'll miss, 

As wearied from your hulls ye come, 
Her bounding step, her playful kiss, 

Her laughing glance to greet you home; 
New pleasures in your path will spring, 

New lines perchance will round thee twine, 
Yet think not ume’s o’erladen wing 

Hath aught more fair than her we shrine. 


Brothers! it seemed a darkened hour 
When from this world thy playmate pass’d! 
When on each tree and bursting flower 
Youridol sister gazed her last; 
The wurf is on her! and for you 
Love’s harp its sweetest chord hath lost— 
Brothers! prove to her memory true, 
As on lite’s wave your barks are tossed. 


The turfis on her! Weep not now— 
All blessings crown the early dead ! 
She was called home, ere from her brow 
One trace of radiant mirth had fled; 
Knowing hut Love’s unclouded sun, 
Her dream of earth was bright as brief,— 
Rejoice, that when the goal she won, 
Her crown had not a withered leaf! 


From the Boston Palladium and Centinel. 


Think not that [ love thee as once I loved, 
In the houcs of my early devotion; 

That the dreams my spirit so fondly proved, 
Live on with their deeper emotion. 

Youth’s cherished visions, so pure and bright, 
From my bosom have silently parted, 

Like a metaor that flashing across the night, 
From the face of the earth has departed. 


Aud I can meet thee with placid brow. 
Witha look, like thine own, unaltered— 

Thou wilt read no grief in my accents now, 
Which had once in thy presence faltered. 

Thy lip will smile, and thy cheek be fair, 
Thy voice be as sweet as ever. 

But to me that forehead and cheek can wear, 
Their earlier look—ob never. 


I loved thee then—as buyhood can love, 
The spells which around it hover. 
Or the one bright form Which alone can move 
Till its earliest dreams are over. 
Ihardiy deemed thee athing of earth. 
But © star, o'er my pathway beaming— 
Fergot in each moment of wilder mirth, 
Reserved for each holier dreaming. 


Yet hast thou worshipped at fashion’s shrine 
With a beart for her pleasures yearning— 
And the artless feelings. which once were thine, 
Have perished before her burning. 
The soul which I fancied too pure a thing, 
Too costly for man to win it, 
Hath lost that gentle, untroubled spring 
Which existed so quietly in it. , 


And still doth memory turn to thee, 
And the beauty that dwelt around thee, 
Its brightness and innocence guarded me 
From the fancies that might have bound me. 
I may not, I cannot, as thou dost, hate, 
Though my spirit be sad and lonely— 
For the sweetest hours which have blended my fate, 
l have owed to thy presence only. 


MARRIED. 


By Elder Frederick Plummer, on the 18th inst. Mr. WM. 
GARRATT to Miss HANNAH C, SUPPER, both of 
Upper Darby, Delaware county. 

In New York, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. C.G. Somers, 
Mr. HENRY PLATT, of the firm of Platt & Bogardus, to 
Miss ABIGAI!. H. daughter of Levi Knowles, Esq. all of 
this city. 

In thie city, on Thursday, 18th inst. by the Rev. Robert 
Steele, the Rev. SILAS M. ANDREWS, formerly of North 
Carolina, now Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in 


Doylestown, to Miss MARTHA MATILDA, daughter of¢ 


the late Rev. Uriah Dubois, ef Doylestown. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. at the National Hotel, 
by Alderman Badger, Mr. J. SHARPLESS, Jr. to Miss 
SIDNEY PAINTER, both of Delaware county. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev W.L.M’‘Galla, Mr. JAMES 
B. WAY to Miss JULIANA H. WOOD, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the llth inst. by the Rev. Abel 
C. Thomas, Mr. EDWARD PEERS, of this city, to Miss 
MARY M‘KENZIE, of New York. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the same, Mr. THO 
MAS H. PALMER to Miss SARAH ANN VEZEY, both 
of Southwark. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. L. F. W. Andrews, 
Mr. SAMUEL TOMLIN to Miss MATILDA, daughter of 
the late John Markley, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kenrick, Mr. 
ABRAHAM BAKER, merchant, of Lycoming county, Pa. 
to Miss CATHARINE, daughter of the late Nickolas Es- 
ling, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sneyd, 
Mr. JAMES H.STEVENSON to Miss TEMPERANCE 
ANN MORRIS, both of Dover, Del. 

At New London, Conn. on the 16th inst. Mr. FREDE- 
RICK LENNIG, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELLEN L. 
THOMPSON, of the former place. 

On the 2ist inst. by the Rev. Dr Schaffer, Mr. SAMUEL 
W. CADE to Miss ELIZABETH SCHEUERMAN, both 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. De Lan- 

y, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, JOHN 
JAMES KER, of N. Orleans, to AMELIA, eldest daugter 
of William R. Boyer. 

Near Soow Hill, Eastern Shore. Maryland, on the 16th 
inst. by the Rev, ut. M‘Sihenay, Mr. GRIFFITH JONES, 


= 
formerly of Philadelphia co. Pa. to MARY H. daughter of 
John C. Bacon, Esq. of the former place. 

At New Orleans, on Saturday evening, 30th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Clapp,Mr. JAMES A. STEPHENS, Printer, of 


Harrisburg, Pa.to Miss CAMILLA L. SUTTON, of the 
former place. 


On bey wee | evening, 18th inst. by John Swift, Esq, 
Mayor, Mr: WILLIAM HULME, of Hulmesville, Bucks 
county, Pa. to Miss MARGARET, daughter of James M. 
Thornton, of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. P. H. Mire, Mr. CHAS, 
WEBSTER, to Miss ELLEN MILLER, both ot Abbing. 
ton, Montgomery county. 

On the 15th inst. by Alderman Walker, Mr. DANIEL 
WEYMAN, Jr. to Mrs. SARAH LEWIS, both of the > 
Northern Liberties. ; 4 

On the 15th inst. by the same, Mr. WILLIAM F. HILL, 7 
to Mrs. ELIZA D. GARRUTE, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, Dr, 
HENRY S. REYNOLDS, of Virginia, Surgeon in the U, 
8S. Navy,to Miss ELIZABETH G. daughter of the late 
isaac Sinith, ot this city. a! 

On Monday evening. by the Rev. Levy Tucker, Mr. © 
JONAS B. FAIRLAMB, Jr. to Miss HANNAH KEN. 
NEDY, both of this city. 

On Monday, 22d inst. at Northumberland, by the Rey, 
James Kay, Mr. JAS, KAY, Jr. to Miss M. J. BREADY, 
both of Philadelphia. 

Ou Thursday, 25th inst. by the Right Rev Dr. Kenrick, 
MICHAEL LANIGAN, to Mrs. ELIZABETH MALLON, 

On Fourth day, 24th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Cherry, street, EDWARD HOPPER, Druggist, to ANN 
MOTT, daugh er of James Mott. 

On Tuesday evening, 23d inst. by Rev. John Chambers, 
JACOB LIPPINCOTT, to Mrs. MARGARET SMITH, 
both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, Mr. AM. 
BROSE WHITE, Merchant, of Baltimore, to MARY 
«ole LOUISA, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hurley, of this 
city, 

On Thursday, 18th inst. by Alderman Laws, Mr. BAR. 
NABY SCHOCH, to Miss MARY ANN BRYAN, both of 
Lower Dublin, Philadelphia couaty. 
| On the 17th inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. JOSEPH 
REED, to Mrs. SARAH WOODWARD, both of Kensing. 
ton. 

On the 22d inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq Mr. JOHN N. 
SMITH, to Miss MARY ANN STEWARD, both of Bucks 
county. 


DIED. 


* On Friday morning, 19th inst. of a lingering illness, Mr, 
BRADLEY, in the 27th year of his 
i Thursday morning, of @ lingering illuess, Mrs. -a 
RY PEARCE, in the 66th year of her 
On the J6th inst. aged 4 years, EMILY EUGENIA 
MANDEVIULE, daughter Henry D. Mandeville, of this _ 
cily, 
in Shelburn, Mass. 17th ult. widow LYDIA PRATT, 
aged 97, She died on her birth day. She has had 9 chil- 
dren, 46 grand children, 62 great grand children, and one 
great great grand child, and is sapposed to be the oldest 
person that ever died in Shelburn. 
Ov Sunday morning the 21st inst. ofa lingering illness, 
[me WILLIAM DORAN, in the 25th year ot bis age, 
On the 2th inst. inst. after a lingering iliness, Mr. PE- 


TER FIELD, aged 89 years. vs madly 
Suddenly, on Saturday morning, Mr. ARMAT STOD- der, a 
DART, in the 3ist year of his age. 3 whom 
On Friday moraing, after a lingering illness,in her 40th | 77 A 
year, Mrs. AMELIA GILPERT, relict of Charles Gilfert, 
late @fanager of the Bowery Theatre, N.Y. i well, : 
On the 18th inst. Miss LUCY LEDYARD, in her 80th st. adv 
year. to see 


On board the U.8. ship Columbus, at Charlestown, 
Master JOSEPH WILLISTON, of the U.S. Navy, 
aged 
BROALSTREET RIDDLE, Seaman, of Saco, Maine, 
aged about 24, was lost overboard trom the brig Harvest, 
(of Portiand) Feb, 23, off Holy Head. " 
In Hollis, N. H. on the Sth inst. Capt. CALEB FARLEY, © 


and he 
aged 102 years, 5 months and 6 days. alarm : 
On Sunday afternoon, afier a long and severe illness, ’ 
Mrs. ANNA MARGARET, wile of Wm, J. H. Birkey, me, an 
Surgeon Dentist. becar 
On Monday morning, April 22, of scarlet fever. MARY & > way, h 
ANN ELIZABETH, daughter of William Hancocks. nae among 
On Saturday aflernoon, 20th inst. of a lingering iness, B smarte 
Mrs. CHRISTIANNA, consort of James Ryan, in the 40 H 
year of her age. 
On Sunday night, April 2lst, Mrs. ANNA ELIZABETH B® armer 
HIPPLE, aged 29 years, consort of Mr. Jacob Hipjfle, mer BP was ap 
hant, and eldest daughter of Andrew Linau, Esq. 5 ° ta si 
On the 17th inst. of consumption, PETER WOLFF, io ooked 
the 36th year of his age. . z should 
At Portsmouth, N. H. of malignant and scarlet fever, ay - 
THEODORE AUGUSTUS, youngest son of John 
niel, of this city,,in the 4th year of his age. vA not res 
On Sunday, the 14th inst, at the residence of her rela @ words 
tive, Mr. Isaac Lewellen, near Haddonfield, N. J. Miss and sta’ 
ELIZABETH LEWELLEN, late of Spring Garden, Phi- ing chu 
wane) co, in the 22d year of her age, of a jong and se we d 
verear iction, which she bore with christian fortitude. ined % 
On Tuesday morning, CORNELIUS MOONEY, of con- cia p | 
sumption, aged 55 years. ; tt 
On the 22d inst. aged 83 years, Mr. JAS. FINDLAY, He had 
of Carlisle, England, one of the oldest Gardeners in this  . my situ 
city—hethas been 66 years a practical Gardener in Eng: ofiers, t 
and America. ers. |i 
On Monday morning, after a ‘short illness. LELA Be ode | 
FREDERICKA, infant daughter of Capt. Geo, G, Karts, = 
aged 4 months and 5 days. a the mou 
On Sunday morning, 21st inst. after a lingering illness, § ly amon 
Miss ELIZA GREEN. te left my 
Un the 2th March, of consumption, JOHN R. GREEN. BP > of meet 
in the 26th year of his age, f 
Drowned, in lock No. 5, Pennsylvania Canal, Mr. JOHN one of t 
LIGG ST, one of the oldest and moyt respectable citizens tant par 
of Pittsburg. ® kind of 
On Tuesday evening, ANN, wife of John Menzies, io : my thou 
the 50th year of her age. lence to 
In this city,on 23d inst. Mr. ROBERT WREN, la) in whiel 
of Ponce, Porto Rico, after a lingering iliness, y over he 
On Monday evening, 22d inst. after a lingering ilines*, 
which she bore with truly christian fortitude, Mrs. MARY ping 
BLYTH, consort of George Blyth, Riding Master, of this a 95 98 
city- 4 
On Fifth-day, 25th inst. ELIZABETH H. THOMPSON, B® to make 
daughter of the late Jacob Thompson, of Salem, N. J. a and Nap 
On Thursday morning, after a protracted illness, in the da 
56th year of her age, Mrs. ANN MARGARETTA, wife of Be F, 
Michael Fox. » above Fy 
On Wednesday morning, 24th inst. aged 65 years, Mi MI looked 
SAMUEL,HYMAS, a pative of Engtand. 
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